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Stal. 


Alphabetized, first, by States ; 
ConneEctiour, Hartford. 
OODSIDE—HOME AND COLLEGE 
Preparatory School for girls. Sixteenth year 
opens Sept, 17, isv0, 
Principal— Miss Sara J. Smith. 
Aast. Prin. —Mrs. R, M. Lathrop, 


second, by Towns, 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven 
= —HOPKINSGRAMMAR 
1660 18 0. School, Prepares thoroughly for 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 
Antes, GEORGE L. Fox, Rector. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CAD Y’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Fé Ladies, Institute Course of Study and Colleze 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, Vassar, 
or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appll- 
cation necessary. 
MAssAcHUSETTS, Berkshire. 
( LBON FARM.—Home School for 
aix boys. For — apply to _Ep. | T. FISHER. | 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNT VERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
EpMunp H. | BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston ‘Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d2 Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a speciaity. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the schooi 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1x90. 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, t istory, and 1 Philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury § Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MaAssacHUsETTs, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for onuge or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABROoT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8.B. (M. LT.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
YROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—2Ist vear, Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthfullocation. Ourcertificate admits 
toSmith. Science, Art, Music. J. C, PARSONS, Prin. 


Morey Plymouth 
KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


ange ta third year begins Oct. 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A. B. iH Hd Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc ne ° 
DAMS ACADE: MY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Third term 
begins April 7. For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pn. | D. 


New HampsHireE. Portsmouth. 
TSS A.C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J. G. 
Whittier says: *‘A better, healihier, and pleasanter 
place for a school could searcely be found in New 
England. - 


New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. 


LE ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
—Degrees given by Columbia, Circulars upon ap- 
plic ation to Secretary. 


NEW YorK, Syracuse . 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh,. Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth & igginson, Hon. Andrew D, White. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford C ollege. | 
FE AVERFORD COLLEGE OPENS 
9th mo., 24th. Farly application should be 


made forrooms. Address 
SECRETARY OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and waren Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens on 1889. 
Students prepared for Co on Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine : at. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
; Day § School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


GERMANY, Berlin. 

WE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies offers to a iimited number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 
with the chaperonage so necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad, The best masters ‘In Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vacation —— to Russia, Italy. 
France, and through Germany. he school beg ns its 
fifth year september 24, 1800. A branch will be opened 
in Paris at this date also. Applications should be made 
before July 1. Address for circulars Miss R. 1. GILBERT, 
161 Lasalle St., Chicago, lll., or the Principal, Mrs. 
Mary , WILLARD, Nettelbeck Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, and the Hon. William Walter Phelps, U.S. 
Minister to Germany. 














NEUILLY, PRPs Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 


M* A, RENACK RECEIVESIN HIS 


house and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo 
dern languages for Americans 

Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris 


Teachers, etc. 
GENTLEMAN (COLLEGE GRADL- 


oo ’79), who has spent the past two summers 
travel! ing abroad in ¢ harge of several boys, would like 
to take one or more boys abroad tke coming summer. 
Highest references. Address T. J. A., Nation. 


| LADY INTENLING TO SPEND 
one or two vears for study and travelin Europe 
with her two daughters, would like to takecharge of 
three young ladies. Keferences given and required, 
Address for particulars, K., care of Nation 
4 N OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED 
to secure the services of an educated American 
lady, now residing in Paris, competent act as inter 
preter, governe:s, or travelling companion in Europe, 
References: E. M. j:artwell. Ph.i).. M.D., Johns 
Hopkins University; ae Harriet Caryl, Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Mass. For further pariiculars address 
Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS, Roxbury, Mass, 
4 YALE GRADUATE, WHO HAS 
<1 shad unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal 


ship of) a classical school = a favorable locality. 
A. M., _care of the Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Nz W YORK CIT Y.— VISITING GOV- 
erness, skilled in English, Mathematics, and 
Languages, has now and for next winter good hours 
om. Address Box 49, Purdy’s, N. Y. 


OLMES HINKLE y, A. M., u EVE. 
rett St., Cambridge, Maas., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutor ng engagements 
for the winter. 
Awa ATE TUTOR.—FOR EXAMINA- 
tions orsummer. Superior city references. 4d 
dress TUTOR, care of Nation. 
Y é-- SUBSCRIBER WILL RECEIVE 
at his summer home in South Duxbury on Massa- 
chusetts Kay, during July and August, afew boys com- 
pleting heir preparation for Couns or Institute of 
Technology. . A. H. ALLEN, C.E. (B.P.1L) 
Principal of Friends’ Semir cy, E: 16th at... 


iy 'ANTED—BY A YOUNG ENGLISH 
Gentleman, honor man of Oxford, of good fami 
ly; athletic; 6 feet—Traveiling or other tutorship for 
a limited tine after June; nighest references; thorough 
education in classics. philosophy, and history, mathe- 
matics, French, moderate German; good English sub 
jects, A. SHAW GRIFFI!H, 
Wadham College, Oxford, E ngland,. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Poston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicaco, ill., and 120% Soutn 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged Agency 
Manua' free. EVERETT ©, Fisk & Co. 


Wants. 


i ERMAN GOVERNESS WANTED,— 
J Can any lady recommend first-rate Governess to 
take entire charge of ayoung lady of fifteen and a 
boy of nine during their mother’s three months’ ab- 
sence, and to remain in the family afterwards? Must 
have highest personal references; first-rate German 
and French; perfectly qualified to teach arithmetic 
and science; also elementary Latin and algebra de 
sirable. Good musical kKuowledve, to superintend 
practising. Highest salary to suitable person. Nore 
plies to agencies. Apply to 
G. D., care of W. B. CLARKE & Co.. 
340 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York. 


Sunday School Times. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Presbyterian. 
Lutheran (bserver, 
National Baptist. 
Christian Standard. 
Presbyterlan Journal, 
Ref’d Church Messenger. 
Episcopal Recorder, 
Christian Instructor. 
Christian Statesman. 
Christian Recorder, 
Lutheran. 


SCHOOLS 
SEEKING BALTIMORE, 
F altim« re Bas tins. 
SC | | QO ] 4 A R S Set Palys nel 


should advertise in these papers High class, home 
journals, going weekly into over a famiies. 
they reach the parenisof culture and intelligence, 
whose children are to be educated. 


Low 
Price 
Advertising 
Special for Schools 
Without Puplication 
Of Circulation. 
HOME I REST 
JOURNATI 5 WEEALIES 
Fvery Week 
Over 250,000 Copies 
Address for terms 
Relizious Press 
Assoctation, 
Phila, 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New Books. 


THE SEAT OF 
AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L. 8ve. 
pp. xil.664. $4.50. 

This work is the author’s attempt to make clear to 
himself the ultimate ground of pure religion in the 
human mind, and the permanent essence of the 
religion of Christ in history. It is addressed to the 
requirements, not of specialists, philosophers, and 
scholars, but of educated persons interested in the 


resuits of modern knowledge. 


A NATURALIST AMONG 
THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 


By C. M, Woodford, F.R.G.S8., ete. Belng an ac- 
countof Three Visits to the Solomon Islands in 
the Years 1886, 1887, and 1888. With 16 full-page 
illustrations and 3 maps, Crown, 8vo. 

—{Immediately. 


9 oF 
2.75. 


**A genuinely good book of its kind—full of solid in- 
formation as A as of pleasant reading —the fllustra- 
tions taken from what must be admirable photographs 
taken by himself.. . The maps also are well done. and 
the index makes the bright little book complete,’’— 
Spectator, 


NATURAL RELIGION: 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED AT 
GLASGOW, 1888, By F. Max Miiller, M.A. Crown 
8vo, pp. xix.-608. $3.00. 
“Theresults of a lifetime of study and thought. 
We know scarcely any book better worth the careful 


study of the preacher and teacher who is able to do 
some thinking for himself.’’—Christian Union, 


CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Bosworth Smith. Third and cheaper edl- 
tlon, With 2 Full-page Illustrations and 9 Full- 
page Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, xxvill.-388 


pages. $2 00. 


HISTORY OF PHCNICIA. 


By George Rawlinson, M.A,, Camden Professor of 

Ancient History in the University of Oxford, 

Canon of Canterbury, etc., etc. With 2 Maps, 10 

Plates, 122 Woodcuts in the text, and full Index, 
8vo, pp. xxil.-583, cloth, $6.00, 

** Without making an oppressive array of learning, 

he knows how to weave the materials of che anclent 


and the modern sources into an easy and agreeable 
narrative,’’— The Nation, 


WINCHESTER. 


(Historic Towns Series.) By G, W. 
F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. 
Plans. Crown, 8vo, $1.25. 


Kitchin, D.D., 
With Maps and 


“We confess to having received from this book a 
fresh impression of the glory, variety, and richness of 
English history. Thestyle of the author tis ciear and 
brisk, andthe matter of sterling value.’’—Critio, 


PHYSICAL REALISM: 


Being an Analytical Philosophy from the Physical 
Data of Sense. By THomAS Cask, M.A., Fellow 
and Sentor Tutor. Corpus Christi College, and Lec- 
ture at Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. $5.00. 
‘An able and scholarly work. well worthy the atten- 
tion of those familiar with the course of philosophical 


tnought and fond of philosophical discussion.’’—Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
POLESTAR :; 


A. CoNAN DOYLE, au- 
$1.50, 


AND OTHER ‘ALES. 
thor of * Micah Clarke,’ 


By 
Crown 8vo. 





| 
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New EpvucaTIONAL WorRKS, 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
LABORATORY WORK. 


A Course of Natural Science. By A. G. EarRL, M.A., 
F.C.S., Science Master at Tunbridge School. With 
57 Diagrams and Numerous Exercises and Ques- 
tions. Pp. xii.-179. Crown &vo. $1.40 (net). 
[Just ready. 
In this book an effort has been made to arrange a 
course which shall point out the main lines of investi- 
gation in Natural Science, in preference to an attempt 
at explaining any one branch in detail; it is hoped 
that the course may givesomething of a training in 
that habit of directly appealing to nature which is the 
root of all scientific progress. . . . 


A HANDBOOK OF 
CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY. 


By ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A,, B.Se., F L.S., Lec- 
turer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
Geor@ze Murray, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, De- 
partment of Botany, British Museum, and Exam- 
iner in Botany, Glasgow University. With 378 Il- 
lustrations. 8vo. $5.00. 


The —_—— of the subject matter is admira- 
ble if the general execution of the work too 
much cannot be said in the way of praise.’’—Science, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


By R. J. Harvey Gipson, M. A., F.R.S.E., Demonstrator 
of Blology in University College, Liverpool, Il 
lustrated with 192 Engravings. Crown 8vo, $1,75. 

* Weare glad to find this work treating of the com- 


plex and involved phenomena of biology in a way to 
make the path of the student plain and intelligible .’’— 


Journal of Education. 
LONGMANS’ SCHOOL 
COMPOSITION. 


By David Salmon. Uniform with Longmans’ 
School Grammar. 12mo 80 cents. 


**Tts direct, sensible method is to be praised almost 
without reserve. The notes for teachers at the end of 
the book are excellent in conception and as practical 
instruction.’’—Nation, 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR 
SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


By David Salmon. A First Book on English Com- 
position for Junior Classes, Crown 8vo, 110 pages. 
30 cents. 


This book forms Part I. of LONGMANS’ SCHOOL 
COMPOSITION, which will be ready shortly. It con- 
tains: Synthesis of Simple Sentences—Practice in 
Simple Sentences—Sentences Combined —Punctuation 

Easy Narratives (a) Storles to reproduce, (b) Skeletons 
of Stories to reproduce,(c) Stories in verse to be written 
in prose—Easy Essays—Letters—Grammar (Typical 
Errors)— Notes for Teachers, etc, 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. 


By David Salmon. Crown 8vo, 272 pages, 75 
cents. 


“This is a better book by far than any in common 
us? inthis country. Itis thoroughly logical and scien- 
tific; one of the best working grammars we have ever 
seen, and this applies to all its parts. It is excellent- 
ly arranged and perfectly graded. Part four, on 
* History and Derivation,’ is as beautiful and inte- 
resting as it is valuable—but this might be said of the 
whole book.’’— Teacher, N. Y. 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR 
SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


By David Salmon. Crown 8vo, 128 pages, 30 


cents. 

The Junior School Grammar is an adaptation of the 
first half of the author’s School Grammar, with some 
of the explanations simplified, and with a few of the 
diMiculties omitted. 1t provides much to do, and not 
much to remember. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, will be happy to send their General Cata- 
logue, or their new Catalogue of Educational Works to any address on application, 





LONGMANS 


» GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th Street, NewsYork, 





JAMES POTT & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS. 


A Southern Planter. 


By Susan DABNEY SMEDES. 4th _ edition, 
12mo, cloth. 341 pages. Price, $1.50. 

The fourth thousand, now ready, contains a 
fac-simile of Hon. W. E. Gladstone’s letter of 
enthusiastic praise to the author, dated Octo- 
ber 12th, 1889. 

‘**The most interesting book that has ever 
been written about the South,’’—Joel Chan- 
dler Harris. 

** My interest in the work is not only lively but 


profound. ae The exhibition of one of 
the very noblest of human characters.’’—Glad- 
stone, Hawarden Castle, October 12th, 1889, 


* Sermons of Impassioned Eloquence.”’ 


“Padre Agostino Da Monte- 


feltro.” Sermons s Preached 


in Florence. 


Subjects: God, The Soul, The Spirituality of 
the Soul, The Purpose of Life, The Claim 
of God upon our Lives, Family Life, Pain, 
Hope, The Observance of Sunday, Liberty, 
The Working Classes. Third Thousand, 174 
Pages. 


Sermons Preached in Rome. 


Subjects: The Necessity cf Religion, the Ob- 
jections Urged Against Religion, The 
Sources of Unbelief, The Christ of History, 
The Divinity of Christ, The Love of Christ, 
The Teachings of Christ, The Passion—for 
Good Friday, The Supernatural, Our Native 
Land. 166 pages. 

**The Sermons of Padre Agostino da Monte- 
feltro, called by his countrymen * the modern 
Savonarola,’ can hardly fail to have a deep in- 
terest for any one who cares to study the 
thoughts and influences of our time.’’—Spectator. 

Paper boards, 50c. each, or complete in one 
volume, cloth, red edge, $1.00. 


Records of the Past. 
BEING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE ASSYRIAN AND EGYPTIAN MON- 
UMENTS. Under the Editorship of Prof. 
Saycr. Assisted in the work by LE 
PaGE RENOUF, Prof. MasPERO, Mr. BUDGE 
Mr. Pincues, Prof. OPPERT, and other dis- 
tinguished Egyptian and Assyrian scholars, 
The new series of Volumes differs from its 
oredecessor in several respects, More especial- 
[ in the larger amount of historical, religious, 
and geographical information contained in 
the introductions and notes, as well as in refer- 
ences to points of contact between the monu- 
mental records and the Old Testament. Trans- 
lations of Egyptian and Assyrian Texts will 
be given in the same volume. Volumes I, and 
II. ready. Crown Svo, 174 pp., cloth ex- 
tra, $1.75 per vol. 


The Greatest Thing in the World. 


An Address on [. Corinthians, 15th chapter. 
By Henry DRuMMoND. Leatherette, gilt 
tup, 35 cents. 

“Thoughtful and powerful, witha wealth of 
illustration.’’—Churchman, 


Bagster's 
Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible. 


With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed 
Atlas, and the Complete Bagster Bible. The 
on!ty Teachers’ Bible published since the Re- 
vised dieses 
Rev. McGERALD, Ed. of Christian Advocate, 

Me = 6 —‘'We are giad to beable to add to 

this personal testimony that ot some of our lead- 

ing pastors who have received the book and 
given itathorough examination. As was said 
in these columns nearly four years ago when 
reviewing Dr. Geikie’s ‘Hours with the Bible’: 

‘Itisintheinterest of Bible study, and not of 

the publishers,’ that we commend the *‘ New Bag- 

ster.’ '’—Editorial in the Christian Advocate, 

Nov, 29, 1888, by the Rev. S. MeGerald, D.D., 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Numerous Editions. Various Bindings. 

This Edition of the Bible is the one used by 
the Rev. D. L. Moody. 

The above are supplied by leading book- 
sellers or of the publishers and sole agents, 


JAMES POTT & CO.,, 


1g and 16 Astor Place, New York, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 
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ANEW BOOK BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, 
Aud Other Stories, By FRANCES Hopason BuRNETT. With 12 new full-page Drawings b) Regi- 


nald B, Birch, Square 8vo, unitorm with * Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ $1.50, 
Susan Coolidge writes : 

** The pretty tale from which the book borrows its name has for its heroine a little French gir! 
brought up inan old chateauin Normandy by anaunt who isa recluse and dévote, A child of this type, 
transplanted suddenly while still in childhood to the realistic atwosphere of prosperous New York, 
must inevitably have much to sutfer. She is puzzied; she is lonely; she has no one to direct her con 
science. The quaint little tigure, blindly trying to guess the riddle of duty under these unfamiliar 
conditions is pathetic, and Mrs, Burnett touches it in with delicate strokes, The second story is tull ot 
good old tairviand tlavor, with the addition of a delicious spice of modern fun and bumor, The 
third story, which is called ‘The Proud Littl Grain of Wheat,’ iseven more delightful in its way. 
‘Behind the White Brick,’ also a story of dreamland or fairy character, closes the book, which is 
prettily illustrated by Birch.”’ 


**Elizabeth is one of the most winning of 
*— London Athe- 


‘*Elizabeth is as charming a girl creation as 
Mrs. Burnett’s boy hero, Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ Mrs. Burnett's child heroines, 
—London Graphic. neum, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, ‘Little Lord Faunticroy.’ Illustrated by R. B, Bireh, Square 8vo, 


$2.00,—* Sara Crewe.’ Iliustrated by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, $1.50, 


E +4 ; | 4 7 UF SS aes 

iXpiation. | The Lawton Girl. 

Ry OcTAVeE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. | By HAROLD FrREDERIC, 12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
i2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, per, 50 cents. 

The scene of this story is Arkansas in the last A powerful piece of romantic realism, charac- 
year of the Civil War, when the country was in- | terizing vividly not only the personages of the 
fested with plundering and murderous ‘“*gray- | novel, but the entire social life of the town in 
backs.’? The character portraiture and the pic- | which the seene is laid. The story has a very 
tures of the adventurous life of the time are | strong humun and pathetic side, and the trials, 
given with strength and vividness. The move- | struggles, and accomplishments of * The Lawton 
ment of the story is rapid, and the reader’s inte- | Girl’ are depicted with much sympathy and deti- 
rest is maintained throughout, ‘ cacy of touch, 


<ATSO . r ‘ <PPIrpeac - -TaATO OC 
ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 
VOLUME II. 
From Elizabethto Anne. By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50, 

The second volume of Mr. Mitchell's talks about historical and literary England covers the pe* 
riod from James I. to Queen Anne, Shakespeare being the first and Swift the last personage of im- 
portance who passes under review of the sympathetic commentator and critic. The novelty of the 
author’s point of view, the suggestiveness of his portraits and pictures, and the unique charm of 
his style, unite to make the book as noteworthy as its predecessor. 

ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS, Vol. I.—From Celt to Tudor. 12mo, $1.50, 


‘**A bright, pleasant, chatty record, true to ** A most charming book for lovers of the pur- 
history, and full of useful hints and sugyestions.’ est and best literature.’’—Hartferd Post. 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. ! 


The United States: | 
ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. By 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Negro Question. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 12mo, 75 cents 


, 


The address which Mr. Cable delivered in reply 
to the memorable speech by the late Heary W. 
Grady is the leading feature of this volume, 
which also contains the “‘ open letters'’ by Mr. 
Cable. 


A lucid, scholarly, well-ordered narrative of 
the history of the United States from the ear- 
liest discoveries down to the present day. 

**On account of its broad philosophical spirit, 
itsinsight into causes, and its lucid style, I re- 


gard itas one of the most valuable contributions ‘*Mr. Cable’s famous papers make a stirring 
yet made to American history.’’.—Prof. John volume that will be read with interest."’—Brook- 
Fiske, lyn Fagle 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


A Study in Social Science. By RiIcHMOND M. Smita, Professor of Political Economy and Social 
Science in Columbia College. 12mo, $1.50, 

CONTENTS. —Introduction—The History of Emigration—History of Imn n—Immigration 
and Population—Political Etfects of Immigration—The Economic Gain by rat —Competi 
tion with American Labor—Social Effects of Immigration— Assisted Emi t Immigration— 
Protecting the Emigrant—Chinese Immigration—Leygisiat:ve Restriction of Immigration—The 
Question of Principie and of Method. 







“*One of the most thoughtful and useful books | “One of the most useful and significant studies 
of thenewyear. The potitical and social effectsot | insocia!l science that have been published in recent 
immigration are caretully studied.”"—N. ¥. Sun. | years."'—-Philadelphia Press. 


. * so , > *> Ih.) % _ 
¢ by Pullisher 


SONS, 


ahi, on? x. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post] 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S 


Vv 


Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Flowers from a lersian Gar 
den, and other Papers. 
Ivy W. A. Coun TON, author of Poy r F ‘ 


and Fictions." Ilimeo, « » $1 


Robert Browning—Essays 
and Thoughts. 


By Joun T. Nertcesaipe New EF tit \ is 


and enlarwed, crown Sy th, § 

This volume, under the tithe, *Pssavs ! 
Browning's Poetry,” first publist Isc) woe 
ndmittediy the meuns of bringing M ! ‘ 
ing’s works into popular favor s . 
eation the Browning cult has tx« “> Ww 
spread that the book is in great d ' 
rare Occasions that if occurs for sae, tf r x 
prices varying frot ne to twos . t 


new edition will be « siderably « 


third at least. 


Hazell’s Annual, 1Sgo. 


A Cyclopwdic Record of Men and Topres 


Day Rewritten to date. pins 
3,500 Original Art vs bv Bu ont Specialists 
on every ques nonow befor t pu ‘ 
Edited by FE. D. Prtee, F.G.S, lime, cloth, 
$1.50 
* Anextraocdinary amount of inform nat 
a low price . « »«. Weenan tmaginve few v 
umes more useful to place on the tal tt 
reading-room of a 4 brary 
chanies’ institute { Ve 


The Uncollected Writings of 
Thomas De Quincey. 


Witha Preface and Annotations by Jawes Hoga 


2 vols, I2mo, $3 

CONTENTS : Greek Literature—Moral Filecta 
of Revolutions—Malthusian Doctrine of Pog 
lation—Ricardo’s Political Eeot \ Abstract 
of Swedenborgianism—Storms in English His- 
torv—The English in India~—On Novels—The 
Lake Dialect T English > CT i—Shake 
speare’s Texft—Suetonius Unravelled=—How t 
Write English—Casuistry of Duelling rhe Love 
Charm—Last Will and Testament—Anglo-Ger- 


man Dictionaries, ete.. ete. 
*,.* These Writings are not included in any other 
Edition of this author 


The New Spirit. 
Essays Biographical and Critical, by Have- 
rof The Mermaid Series of 


Lock Enis, Edit 
English Dramatists."* Svo, cloth, $2.75, 
\ 


*,.* Contents—Dide-cot, Heine, 


Mi - ? ~ ) bs or) 4 , 
New Volumes Bohn Libraries. 

I. GOETHE'S REINEKE FOX, WEST-ELAST- 
ERN DIVAN, AND ACHILLEID. Translated 
in the original metres by ALEXANDER ROGERS 
being vol. 14 of Goethe's Works), izmo, cioth, 


$1.40. 


Il. COOPER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY, Containing concise notices of Eminent 
Persons of al! Ages and Countries. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $4.00, 


*,.* The above hooks xent upon receipt of ad- 
rert ised price. Catalogues of our regular stock 


will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 





743-745 Broadway, New York. 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 








SEVEN GREAT DICTIONARIES. 


Lewis's Latin Dictionary. 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 1192 pp. tto, Cloth, $5.50; Full Sheep, $6.00, 


Harper's Latin Dictionary. 


A New Latin Dictionary. Founded on the Translation of ‘t Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.’’ Edited by E. A. Andrews, LL.D. New 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by Charlton T, Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in 


Columbia College, New York. 2020 pp. Royat 8vo, Sheep, $6.50; Full Russia, $10. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 


A Greck-English Lexicon, Compiled by HENrY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Ropert Scorr, D.D., Dean of 


Rochester, late Master of Balliol College, Oxford, with the Coiperation of HENRY DRISLER, Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College, 
New York. 776 pp. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout. 4to. Sheep, $10.00. 


An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon. 
Founded upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. By H. G. Linpenn. 910 pp. 4to, Sheep, $4.00; 
Cloth, $3.50. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon (Abridged). 


A Lexicon abridged trom Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. The Twentieth Edition, earefully revised throughout. With an 
Appendix of Proper and Geographical names, prepared by the Rev. JAMES M, WHrToN, Ph.D. 832 pp. Small 4to, Half Leather, $2.00. 


r , ‘ a ~ - . 
Phayer’s (J. H.) Greek-English Lexicon. 
\ / Cc 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by 


JosEPH HENRY THAYER, D.D., Bussy Protessor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 726 pp. 4to, Cloth, $5.00; Halt Roan, $6.00; Full Sheep, $6.50, 


> 7 . ™ . 
Yonges English-Greek Lexicon. 
Au English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonar. With Many New Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonymes. To 
which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, by CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. Edited by HENRY DristerR, LL.D. 779 pp. 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, extra, $4,50. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of our Educational Publications; also, for terms to schools introducing our text-books. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL. ' = Pee — 
What is Said of the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. . 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN sas : ~PouiticAL AND SOCIAL 
** It is a liberal education to have your wonderful INTERNATIONAL EDITION reach me weekly | S 
with its rich variety of illustration, gathered from the round world’s latest achievements in the CIE} NCE. 





art which most of all represents man’s needs, and which, out of his necessity, has created so much 


beauty. If your noble magazine appeals so strongly to a layman like me, I am sure it must be in- | Organized at Philadelphia, December 14, 1889, 





dispensable to every architect and every builder,”’ 
President. 


MISS MARY EVANS, Principal of the Lake Erie Seminary, says : Epmunp J, Jags, Ph.D. 
**In renewing my subscription I cannot refrain trom expressing my appreciation of the value RP. FALKNER. Ph.D Sruant WOOD, Esq.. 
of the American Architect to the principal of a seminary for young women. . . . Forthe | Station B, Philada, 400 ChestnutSt., Philada, 


nearly ten years since ave be subscriber aves ied plates, readi er, and of | . ‘ 7 
arly ten yea ince I have been a subscriber I have studied plates, reading matter, and pages General Advisory Committee. 





advertisements to prepare myself for the time when new buildings would be added to the Seminary. | pres. Adams, Cornell; Pres. Andrews, Brown; Pres. 
: ‘ Angell, Michigan; Prof. Ashley, Toronto; Prof. Black- 
- . »« And we have now the foundations laid of the most important ot a group of buildings for “ % 


mar, Kansas; Dr. Bourinot, Ottawa; Prof. Burgess, 
which the Architect has furnished both information and inspiration,’ 


Columbia; wrof. Ely, Baitimore; Prof. Follwell, Minn,; 
Prof. Goodnow, Columbia; Judge Jameson, Chicago; 
Prof, Jenks, Indiana; Pres. Johuston, jsulane; Prof. 


> ae - . TT Te ‘ 1c « | Moses, Cai.; Prof. Peabody, Harvard; Simon Sterne, 
N. CLIFFORD RICKER, Professor of Illinois Industrial College, says: | Moses, Cai; Prof, | favior," Ala: Prof. Thayer, iar 
ar sie - . 3 eee , ae nipibine “chitect fror mort vard; Prof. Thorpe, Phil.; Gen. F. A. Walker, Boston; 

1 have been a subscriber to the best edition of the American Architect from the beginning, | Prof. Wilson, Wesleyan; Prof. Ward, Washington. 





and have always found it worth to me much more than the subscription price.’’ | 
ae M r ' The Academy is a national association for the 
ALBERT F. D’OENCH, late Inspector of Buildings, New York, says: advancement of Political and Social Science. 
ay 4 seelliy ~ All persons interested in the promotion of Eco- 
** Your publication has been of such a high standard, has given so much pleasure and been Of | nomics, Public Law, and Politics are eligible to 
membership, and should join the organization. 
It has already over 300 members, The annuai 
tee is $5 00. 
The Proceedings of the Society will be pub- 


A rchitec , ee arable x lished in the form of a quarterly periodical, 

JOHN M. VAN OSDEL, Architect, Chic Ago, Says. which, together with other publications, wili be 

**Tam pleasec with your INTERNATIONAL edition and prize it highly. You have struck a long- ps oy members ot the Academy. It will be 
called the 


such service to architects that its further development must be hailed with satisfaction by the entire 


profession.”’ 


felt want in giving us the best work of the world as well as of rown country.”’ | : : Rast 
4 4 zg “ VOrK O 1e world as we is OF our OWN Cé e Annals of the American Academy of Politica 
SILAS McBEE, Principal of Fairmount College, says : | and Social Science, 
a ee a = ‘ | The first number will appear in June next. 
I consider it Invaluable. All applications for membership, and all pa. 
: ; we u : pers and communications which the writers wish 
Published weekly in three editions, Send stamp for Specimen Copy and Prospectus for 1890, to to submit to the Academy for publication shouid 
be sent to 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Publishers, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 


sate : SOCIAL SCIEN 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. | Station B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE most important business which Con 
transacting nowadays is the con 
States. 
month the House of Representatives has 
passed bills providing for the admission of 


P } 
ress 18 


struction of new During the 


past 


Wyoming and Idaho, and it seems a foregone 
conclusion that the Senate will concur as soon 
us the question comes upin that body. Prac 
tically, therefore, itis already settled that the 
Union will soon have two new members, the 


Ilouse two more members, the Senate four 


additional members, and the ¢ 


] 
i 


ectoral college 
six more votes. There is not the slightest ex 
se for the admission of either of these Ter 
The total vote of 


Wyoming in 1888 was only about 18,000, as 


ritories at the present time. 


against about 7,500 in 1880, when the whok 
population was 20,789; and there is no good 
reason to suppose that the number of inhabi 


> 


tants to-day exceeds 60,000, Idaho had 32,610 
people in 1880, and the growth of her vote be 


tween 1880 and 1888 does not indicate a } 


YON 
popu 


lation of more than 100,000 now, Thereare, 
of course, all sorts of wild estimates and 


claims as to a much larger pepulation 


in each Territory, but there is nothing sub 
stantial upon which to base them, and at best 
nobody supposes that the number of in 
habitants in either Wyoming or Idaho comes 
anywhere near 101,912, which is the number 
of people required to secure one Rey 
tative in the House by the last apportion- 


yresen 


ment. 

Experience has given more than one warn- 
ing against haste in this matter. Nevada 
was hurried into the Union as a State just 
before the Presidential election of 1864, upon 
claims as to the size of its population which 
proved gross exaggerations when the next 
census was taken. off a 
full third since 1880, when the whole num- 
ber of people, including more than 5,000 
Chinamen and Indians, was but 62 226; and 


¢ 


Its vote has fallen 


is doubtful whether there are to-day over 
35,000 white people in the State. Yet these 
39,000 have one Representative in the House, 
two Senators in the upper branch, and three 
votes in the Electoral College of 401 mem 
bers. A yearago North Dakota was admitted 
usa State. It had been for years filling up 
with a population which was supposed to be 
remarkable for general intelligence and po- 
litical morality. Yet the Legislature of this 
new State at its first 
strained with the utmost difficulty from pass 
ing an act under which the 


very session Was Tre- 

Louisiana-lottery 

swindle w uld hs ra hey r)) ant le 
Windi ouic lave Deen guaranteed a Hew 


lease of life, now that its existence in Louisi- 
Except fi r the fact 


Governor of the State chanced 


ana is almost ended. 


that the 


to be an opponent of the scheme, the job 
would in all prebability have been carried 





through, and North Dakota would have re- 





warded the old States for admitting her to | 


their circle by offering an asylum to swin 


dlers whom they will no longer harbor 


Finally, the Idaho and Wyoming bills are 
But, 


may be 


pushed as Republican party measures 


even from this point of view, it 
doubted whether admission would be good 
policy, The former gave only 1,747 


1888, and Wyoming but 


tepub- 
ican maye rity in 
Either one of them is liable to become 
a Democratic State within a few years, as 


each has been a Democratic Territory within 


It requires close study of such a measure 
is the Ways and Means Tariff Bill to under 
stand all its absurdities For instance, on 
of the articles whicnu ippear on the du iat le 

st under the heading ** Farm Products,” is 
sugar of milk, This article in the present 


:4¥ * +) : + 
tariff! is on the free list. 


a oe a f +) 1} ro } 
IS in the form OF the peitets used In the dis 


pensation of homa@opathic medicines, 


in such medicines as lacto-pep 


an eX ipie nt 





tine, pepsine, etc. For these purposes from 
») 9° ‘ } . 
~UV0 to SoU tons are used annually in ¢t 
United States. Almost the whole of this 
comes from Europe, the whey from Swiss 
COWS Vieiding nearly tw as I ict S iT 
} te , ‘ , vet > , 
as that from cows 1n this country Bu 
a few years ago a New Jersey” milk 
man learned from a Swiss the process of 
as " 7 ot aie 
MaKe MUA SULA, A Deva LL ¢ A Sma 
2 } ; 
Cale bi g uiso something Of a poilticia 
} 7 } . , 
hh Khew the ropes nad ng to Wash 
ington, he secured a hearing nd the re 
suit ls a proposa: to tax the whole people ol 
‘ , } +) ; 
this country w » Use fh athic medi 
; 10 nt Y na n ry lin 
cines 1U cents a pound on used in 
these medicines, ali for the 


netit of a New 





Jersey milkman. The quinine tax was how] 








ed down even by protectionists because of 
its apparent burden on the many to enric 
the few, but when we consider the num 
ber of persons who will make the profit out 
of this tax on a ‘ dai produc the q 
nine tax seems quite as justifiable We do 
nol, bowever tl witis iu Sistent with 
the rest of the MeKir ¥ Says his aln 
is to apply the protection principle Sugar 
of muk gives him a fa porty 5 
l s I res} Ph 4 
phia 2? it Washington « s the state 
ment mad the f some time 
SING at Hecre I f.a Ww Propose 
recipros sw the countries of 
Centra LS \ rica Which mig 
OS i rhe sugges says this 
Writer S, th t President shall, 
yy A ris of the 
i Ss $ products of 
Amer 
‘ . . ‘ export 
( s g ass nations 
r f taxes stuffs, provisions 
pres ts, fish, vegetables ilts, and 
t ticles of f r, refined 
pet i su rpr icts oO: the 
if S S as may be agreed upon: pro 
: t 
\ that this Ss shall ap- 





wy ¢ vt ¢ Lise Ves 
st sof the tu = tes \ 
rican ¢ ] t 
Such is, in very nearly its exact terms, t 
suggestion informally made tot Wa 
Means Committee, and sely t 
intO writing within afew luvs 
is stated, also, that the Arvent nN 
and Chili bave withheld their ass 
proposition because they are convinced ‘ 
the Congress of the United States w 
consent to admit Woo tree { sul 
that they w t v for a | 
ciprocity which mat S 

rie nto effect The statt 
on the er ‘ s 

fair prospect that free wo fy S 


America mav be incorporated t \W 
and Means Tarit? Bill bef 

We think it woud } safer { ‘ 
David Harpst 


heard from 











If t _ ‘nil . 
f tl | 1 
to M bin es WwW s \ 
ret M4 { “ 
chatfering witl e A t < 
by the tter Ww ! ther 
hey have } blicly ( i 
s n ol suc an duty Ww ‘ \ 
their « itrv s Ss \ 
once aauvise Grove! Ww ‘ 
from the agree! t S 
steamers betw l s 
s Ayres, or sis of ‘ 
by i severa ni s s it w 
appear then *} ther . 
elisl t le t Is al ie tl \ 
right under their noses, for the sak 
ting up some obst sto A x 
ports that may be gr sly Wwaiv f 
t Vaient favor s wht s \ \ 
inv rat tw be as v to t 
band fa Tul | sts a < « 
lizers t they mus s 1 or fa ) 
gether; the mot : t s 
reciprocity treaty is s« I vay 
he subsidies W s 1 not bye 1 sur 
Prise jin f f s and other a soft 
Pan-Amer ( Ss § i : i 
emt r eir t { r eve 
hing { vic ead t pon 
vers i t g i i ces W 
i Vir IS TeSO!N clr OW LAX! 
1 IntV-givil ndependent of he rest 
f the world 
The Mi ot Pitt t i AKCS xX 
ception toa recent article of ours, in whicl 
the statement was ide that if there had 
ever en a luty on pig » in this 
intry, there would probably have been 
such a rapid development of the product 
f iron (y il Bri i ist have led, man 
vears ag the exhaustion of ft ! r 
and the coking coals which is now creating 
such alarm on that side of the water.” The 


Tron rid thinks that if this should meet the 


Wi 
eve of the iron and coal producers of Great 


Britain, they would be vastly amused, be 
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cause “ the idea that the demand for iron in 
the past,or any demand that would have been 
possible under conditions that were at all 
probable, would have been sufficient to have 
exhausted the deposits of ores and cok- 
ing coals in Great Britain, is too absurd 
for serious thought.” The only thing that 
would amuse the iron and coal-producers of 
Great Britain more than our article would be 
an official report made by Joseph D. Weeks 
of Pittsburgh to the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, on the Durham coal mines, the 
chief dependence of England for coke. This 
report was made in 1886. It pointed out the 
increasingly distressing conditions of coke 
production which must soon lead to an 
excessive cost of that indispensable article. 
Only fonr years have passed since Mr. 
Weeks made his report. And what do 
we tind now? According to the Jron 
World of March 7, the present cost of the 
coke needed to make one ton of pig-iron 
in England is $9.31, against $3.24 in Pitts- 
burgh. Whether Mr. Weeks was the editor 
of the Jron World in 1886 or not, we do not 
know, but we understand that he holds 
that chair at the present time. As to the 
rapid exhaustion of fine ores in Great 
Britain, the last report of the British 
Iron and Steel Institute contains ample 
evidence to sustain all that we said on the 
subject. The Jron World discovers that by a 
slip of the pen we spoke of the cost of pig- 
iron at the ‘‘ mines” instead of at the fur- 
naces, and it supplies the information that 
pig-iron is not dug out of the earth. That 
is valuable instruction, and we shall hope 
to profit by it. 





Mr. Clarence A. Seward has prepared an 
opinion on the long-and-short-haul clause 
and the anti-pooling clause of the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, holding both to be unconsti- 
tutional. It will be remembered that it was 
by his advice that the Illinois Central refus- 
ed to join the Inter-State Association a year 
ago, the ground being that a company could 
not legally delegate its rate-making powers to 
an association. Presumably upon request of 
the same railroad company, Mr. Seward has 
prepared the present opinion. In its broad 
features the principle advocated by Mr. 
Seward is the one laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Minnesota cases, 
rendered after the opinion was written. It 
is that the question of the reasonableness of 
a railroad rate, or of a law affecting a rate, 
is a judicial one. <A State legislature, and 
presumably Congress, cannot by arbitrary 
enactment take from a railroad its right 
to reasonable charges. Herein the Minne- 
sota law was clearly wrong, in that it pro- 
vided no machinery for determining such a 
question of reasonableness. The point urged 
against the Federal law is somewhat similar, 
but the analogy does not seem altogether ap- 
plicable. Directly contrary to the Minneso- 
talaw, the Federal act says that the Commis- 
sion shall investigate rate questions, shall 
hear both sides, and, after every precau- 
tion, shall render a decision, Such deci- 
sion is not, howeyer, conclusive, as_ the 
Minnesota Legislature tried to make the 
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findings of its State Commission, but is 
prima-facie evidence before a court of law. 
This, it will be noticed, is almost exactly 
what the United States Supreme Court con- 
tends for, and at the same time is in line with 
the old Granger decisions. As far as this 
principle is consistently carried out in our 
present Federal law, apparently its consti- 
tutionulity would stand atest. A railroad 
can, if it chooses, carry before aregular judi- 
cial tribunal any case decided against it by 
the Commission, but doubtless it would en- 
ter into such a contest with great odds 
against it. 





The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the people of 
the State of New York vs. the Home In- 
surance Company is of considerable impor- 
tance in the way of settling one of the vexed 
questions of taxation. The question before 
the court was whether a tax on the capital 
stock of a corporation is a tax on the fran- 
chise or a tax on the property and assets. 
The Court of Appeals of this State has held 
that it is a tax on the franchise. The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has held, in 
a parallel case arising under a similar law, 
that it isataxon the property and assets. 
Now the Supreme Court of the United States 
holds, ina New York case, that it is a tax on 
the franchise. Would the same court hold, 
ina Pennsylvania case arising under a similar 
law, that it is not a tax on the franchise, but 
atax onthe property? It is a rule of the 
Federal Supreme Court, in the interpretation 
of the statutes of a State, to follow the latest 
settled decision of the highest tribunal 
of that State. There is some latitude in the 
use of the word ‘‘ settled.” The court did, 
in one case at least, overturn the decision of 
a State Supreme Court in the interpretation 
of a State statute, upon finding that the 
State Court had made two contrary decisions 
on the same subject-matter, whereupon it 
was held that the later decision could not be 
considered a settled decision. Aside from 
this merely technical phase of the Home 
Insurance Company’s case, the decision 
is important in establishing the principle 
that corporations may be taxed in New York 
on their entire capital stock, without regard 
to the situation of the property (in this or in 
other States or foreign countries), and with- 
out regard to the kind of property (United 
States bonds, or whatever else it may be). 
State comity will suggest that the taxing 
power be limited to the amount of property 
actually employed within the State, as our 
laws do now limit it. But the decision 
establishes the legal power of this State to 
tax the Western Union Telegraph Co., for 
example, on the value of all its lines and 
plant in every part of the world. 





The Indian Rights Association has issued 
a little pamphlet giving reasons against the 
proposed removal cf the Southern Utes from 
their present reservation in Colorado. The 
whole subject simply presents the oft-re- 
peated arguments of white men who now 
find the lands set apart for certain 
Indians the object of their own co- 





vetousness, and who, accordingly, are 
taking the usual means to dispossess the 
Indians of them, The reservation, they 
say, is too large; it is in the white men’s 
way; the Indians make no progress, and are 
a burden to their white neighbors; the place 
to which it is proposed to remove them 
abounds in game, and is adapted to grazing, 
and the Indians are willing to move. The re- 
ply to all this is, that if the present lands of 
these Indians are allotted in severalty, they 
will no longer be an impassable boundary; 
that one reason why the Indians have not made 
more progress in civilization is because none 
of the latest treaty obligations with them have 
been carried out, leaving the Indians uncer- 
tain of their future; and that to place them 
in a wild region where they will have a 
temptation to live by the chase will be only 
stil! further to postpone their civilization, 
and subject them to a demand for another 
removal when the whites again catch up 
with them. With the little assistance these 
Indians have received from the Government, 
they have over 600 acres under cultiva- 
tion, are Jearning the art of irrigation, have 
« school in operation, and give good pro- 
mise of future advancement. But in the 
light of the past it is natural to expect that 
the Indians ‘‘ must go,” and the higher civi- 
lization of the boomer, in the shape of sto- 
len claims, three-card monte, saloons, and 
revolvers, move in to dedicate the land to its 
new possessors. Such hus been the story 
from the Atlantic westward. 





All respectable authorities agree that the 
first trial of the new Ballot Law of Rhode Is- 
land in last week’s election was a complete 
success. There was no trouble anywhere in 
the State save in the city of Pawtucket, 


where a slight delay and some uproar 
were caused by the illegal conduct of 


the local Democratic Boss, who _ hap- 
pens also to be Mayor. He has been a 
bitter opponent of the law from the outset, 
and he naturally did his best to prevent 
its success in practice, but he was not able 
to accomplish much. He is one of the 
most unsavory politicians in the State, and 
rightly looks upon the law as a deadly ene- 
my of his trade. Accounts from all parts of 
the State say that the election was the quiet- 
est and most orderly ever held there, that 
the usual gangs of ‘‘ heelers”’ and ‘“‘workers ” 
about the polls were not to be seen, that the 
vote-buyers were thrown out of business, 
and that everybody was delighted with the 
new system. There was much delay in 
counting the vote, due mainly to unfami- 
liarity with the new form of ballot, and some- 
what to the unusual size of the poll, desire 
to try the new system bringing cut a very 
large vote. Reports from Missouri and 
Wisconsin, where the Australian system was 
tried for the first time in municipal elections 
on April 1, announce similarly successful 
results in all cases. 





The recent municipal election in Milwau- 
kee possessed a national interest because it 
turned, not upon any of the local issues 
which alone are appropriate to such a con- 
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test, but upona question of general concern 
to the country—whether education in the 
English language shall be required in the 
schools of a State. The Wisconsin 
at its last session, passed, as our 
What has come to be 
as the Bennett law, the vital fea 
which was this provision: ‘*‘ No 
regarded uD 
der this act unless taught 
therein, as part of the elementary education 
of children, reading, writing, arithmetic,and 


Legis 
jature, 
readers are 
known 
ture of 
school shall 


aware, 


be as a school 


there shall be 


United States history in the English lan 
guage.” The measure attracted no espe 
cial attention during the two months 


that it was pending, and passed each branch 
almost without opposition. 
however, soon wakened to a_ perception of 
the fact that it involved interference with 
the parochial schools, to which both the 
Roman Catholics and the Lutherans largely 
send their children, and the authorities of 
both churches sedulously cultivat- 
ed the spirit of opposition which soon arose. 
The first skirmish in this fight took place 
on April 1 and resulted in a victory for the 
alliance of the Roman Catholic and the Lu- 
theran Church influence with the Democratic 
machine, which elected its entire ticket by a 
large majority, although Milwaukee is usu 
ally a Republican city. The Democratic 
managers were already much disposed to 
make the Bennett law the chief issue in the 
State contest next fall, when a Governor and 
a Legislature which will choose a United 
States Senator are to be elected; and they 
will now feel confident of equal success in 
this wider field, 


The Germans, 


these 





Last year there was a breeze in the poli- 
tical circles of the State of Kansas caused by 
the suspicion that Prof. Cantield of the State 
University was not sound on the doctrine 
of protection. This suspicion became an 
acknowledged fact after it was inquired into 
by the faithful regents, and an attempt was 
made to get rid of Prof. Canfield, or rather 
to prevent him from being elected Chancel- 
lor of the institution, a vacancy in that office 
having occurred. Three of the five regents 
were so much disturbed by the prospect that 
Mr. Canfield’s remarkable talents would carry 
him into the Chancellorship despite his laxi- 
ty on the tariff question, that they went in 
great haste to Minneapolis and offered the 
Chancellorship to the Rev. Mr. Thwing of 
that city; and in order to make sure of his 
acceptance of it they added $2,000 to the 
salary of the oftice. Mr. Thwing declined 
the offer, and it was afterwards found out 
that he also was unsound on the tariff ques- 
tion, being in perfect agreement with Prof. 
Canfield on that question. Then the laugh 
was turned on the pilgrim regents. The 
Chancellorship question is still unsettled, and 
is now pressing for solution. The Republi 
can politicians, including the Governor of 
the State, are fighting hard against Can- 
tield. The latter has nothing to commend him 
except his superior qualifications fer the 
position ; and since such men do not grow 
on every bush, the State is hard put to it to 
decide the question either way. The ditti 
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culties are enhanced by the fact that every 


body who is fit for the place agrees with 
Canfield on the tariff question. If we must 
bave a heretic, why not take Canfield and 


bave done with it ? 


Choate, the Wor reporter who secreted 
the Flack 
indicted by the Grand Jury for criminal 


himself in jury-room, has been 


contempt of court under section 143 of the 


Penal Code, tried, and sentenced to the 
penitentiary, which will be a salutary 
thing both for him-—for it will certainly 
have a beneticial effect upon him in after 
life—and for other young men who are now 
in the schools of ‘‘ advanced journalism.” 
The World endeavors to rid itself of all 


responsibility for him by saying that Choate 
never instructed by his 

to do what he did, and that the 
that there 
sion or understanding with anybody con 
nected with the World.” But the World ac 
act as its own, und 
by print 
ing on the following day, most conspicuously 


was employers 
““act Was 
his own, and was no collu 


cepted the results of his 
expressed its heartiest approval 
on its first page, his own account of his mis 
deed, under the title: ‘* With the Flack 
Jury—A World Reporter Listens to Their 
Talk for Two Hours.” That was ‘‘collusion” 
after the act if it not before. The 
editor who now throws the reporter over 


was 


board and washes his hands of all responsi 
bility for his offence, did not think of doing 
so on the day after it was committed, and did 
till he 
that other people regarded his act as con 
temptible. 


not feel ashamed of him discovered 


The simple fact is, that Choate, who is 
a young man, is a victim of 
school of journalism of which the Worl 
In very next 
column to the report of the Grand Jury's 
tinding in Choate’s case, it announced that 
two prizes of $50 each, which it offered 


the vicious 


is the leading exponent. the 


to its 
out-of-town correspondents for the best-writ 
ten piece of exclusive news or ** beat,” had 
been awarded as follows: One to a corre 
spondert who sent from North Dakotaan ac 
count of the attempt ef one man to shoot 
in 


lant 
(Cale 


another; and the other to a correspor 
Pennsylvania who senta “‘short but clear 


one brother by another.” A school o 
journalism which bestows its prizes up 
on accounts of crimes discovered in re 
mote corners of the land, must expect 
to find its own reporters committing 
crimes. What surer way fora man to get 
a‘ beat” which will draw a pr than 


to commit his own crime, as Choate did, and 


then tell his own story of it? Choate’s im 


Doon hes Bal 


prisonment will do an incalculable amount 





description of an attempted assassination of | 
- 


i 


of good in showing other pupils in the | 
‘school of journalism” which every | 
‘*advanced” newspaper of today is keep 
ing, that the penitentiary is the inevitable 


goal of the ethics which are taught there. A 


reporter in Buffalo has just distinguished 
himself by joining a cang of counterfeiters, 


and distributing their bogus money with 








them. That is only one step from joining a 
gang of burglars in cracking a bank, in 
order to get a pr beat of the d 
ings 

The fate of Mr. Balfour's Land B seers 
to be already sealed Phere hardiv a 
chance that it can be carried out. Lord Ra 
dolph Churchill's trenchant criticisms en it 
in the three letters he has been writit mou 


appear to be taking firmer and tirmer hold of 
the public mind as the measure receives more 
examination. It is a most complicated mea 


sure, but its main feature is U pledging 
of the credit of the Britis! Grove 

ment for 155,000,000 to enable the t 

ants 10 purchase the fee of such estates as 
the landiords are willing to se t mone 
to be repaid by the tenants instalments 
extending over forty-nine years, But vic 
of this the grand iry of each «¢ iInt¥ is to 
appropriate such amount of — the county 
taxes as may be necessary to make good any 
default made by purchasing tenants in at 
particular locality This part alone of th 
arrangement is sufticient to Kill it or, as 
no tenants can buy except those whose land 
lords are willing to sell. the maijoritw of the 
county taxpayers might be persons who wer 


deriving no benetit from the act whatever, and 
vet they would be taxed to pay debts incurred 
by other people under the act Then there 
is the possibility, if not probability, pointed 


out by Lord Randolph Churchill, of rep 


ereat scaie AS 1 as the 


diation on a 


ernment came into direct contact with the 


tenants as a creditor, for to this end the exer 
tions of the political leaders would undoubt 


how the Government 
} t te } . } 
could meet it it is hard to Mr 


1 
Peal 
as thatof most Eng 


edly be directed, and 





him, have hardly ever 
know tle or nothing 
ut the home-rule feeling 
land question were set 


observers on the spot 


unent. Ontl 


1 





e contrary, 


the more independent the farmers become, 
— . 
like thase whi nay purchased under the 


Ashbourne Act, the more ardently do they 


throw themselves into the home-rule move 
ment The hatred of England and English 
wavs and ideas in lreland, iv ravated by 
the insulting wav of the present Ministry in 
dealing with Irish questions, is too deep 
seated in Ireland to be eradicated by any one 
measure Whatever, or, in fact, by anything 


but prolonged separation of administration. 


Ever since concessions first began to be made 


to the Irish, in 1830, it has been the expecta 
tion of English statesmen that each one 
would kill Irish discontent. The fact has 


been that the more the Irish got the more they 
have demanded, There is probably nothing 
which today does so much to aggravate the 
Irish English 


produce even a worse ¢ ffect in Ireland than 


trouble manners, which 


as 
they have done in other parts of the world. 
The Dutch in Africa strikingly resemble the 
ideals, and 


English in temperament and 


belong to the same faith, but they hate them 


as bitterly as the Irish do, and with infinitely 


less reason 
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THE TARIFF SCRAMBLE, 


Tue spectacle which has been presented to 
the country since the unofficial publication of 
the Ways and Means Committee’s tariff bill 
not only is calculated to give the general 
public some insight into ‘‘ tariffs as they are 
made,” but may serve to throw very instruc- 
tive light upon two stock arguments bearing 
on the tariff question, one an anti-reform and 
the other a reform argument. 

Whenever a measure of tariff-reduction is 
proposed, a great cry is raised of disturbance 
to established industries. Indeed, this cry 
contains about the only plea that has any real 
validity, which the advocates of our present 
tariff can urge. There are thousands upon 
thousands of voters who would not dream of 
advocating the imposition of the incongruous 
and monstrous pile of tariff taxes which 
we are now living under, if it were propos- 
ed as a new thing, but who are con- 
vinced that it is better to suffer it than run 
the risk of the disasters that might follow a 
disturbance of the established course of in- 
dustry and trade. To how great an extent 
this thoughtful and honest body ef men 
hold the balance of power in the present 
condition of parties, it may be difficult to 
determine ; that their number is very con- 
siderable cannot be disputed. 

What are these men to think of the se- 
curity to established interests which the pre- 
sent régime affords, when they see the manu- 
facturers of leather goods and the silk-manu- 
facturers rushing to Washington in dismay 
at the danger with which their protectionist 
guardians threaten them? Hides were put 
on the free list in 1872 by a Republican and 
protectionist Congress. The manufacturers 
of shoes and other leather goods have ad- 
justed their business upon a basis of free 
hides. Nobody has ever pretended that the 
abolition of the duty on hides caused 
any considerable hardship to anybody. 
And now, suddenly, without any change in 
industrial conditions, without any public 
agitation, without the assignment of auy 
principle of action, the Committee on Ways 
and Means propose the reimposition of a 
duty on hides, to the consternation of the 
manufacturers, who, if they had a right to 
expect stability in anything, had a right to 
expect it in the case of a raw material which 
had remained eighteen years on the free list, 
and had been put there by a_ protectionist 
Congress. The silver-lead smelters, the rope- 
makers, the cigar-makers, the carpet-manu- 
facturers are in much the same case, and that 
of the canners and other users of tin plates is 
still more outrageous. Who can tell how 
many small canning establishments, employ- 
ing in the aggregate thousands and thousands 
of hands, may have to be closed if the duty 
on tin-plate, already high, should be more 
than doubled, as is proposed ? We shall not 
enter upon a discussion of special points ; we 
are now only concerned in pointing out that 
here are six—and these are not all—impor- 
tant established industries crying out against 
the disasters that threaten them, not from a 
lowering of duties, but from a wanton im 
position cr increase of them, in pursuance of 
no demand outside of a lobby, for the bene- 





fit of industries which cannot claim that any 
circumstances injuriously affecting them 
justify a change, and, in the case of tin- 
plate at least, for the support of an industry 
which has as yet no existence. 

It is at this moment doubtful what impres- 
sion may be made upon our legislators by 
the emphatic protests of the great organized 
interests which are threatened by the pro- 
posed increase of duties. If Massachusetts 
were as doubtful a State as Connecticut, there 
can be no question that the shoe-men would 
be able to protect their interests against the 
assault of the ranch-men. The fortunes of 
war have been swaying from the one side to 
the other ever since the first rumor of the 
Committee’s bill appeared. Not the most 
brazen apologist of our tariff system can pre- 
tend that the question with the Committee 
has been anything but a question of ‘‘pulls”: 
the side that has the most complete command 
of ‘‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together,” will win. 

And this brings us to the other argument 
to which we alluded. If organized manu- 
facturing interests—interests in whose behalf 
the tariff is instituted—find such difficulty in 
making head against injurious exactions, is 
it not plain that the great body of the people 
can make no impression at all upon tariff 
legislation, as long as it is dominated by the 
present ultra-protectionist spirit? It is of 
the very essence of this legislation for spe- 
cial interests that the general interest can- 
not get a hearing at all. If the shoe- 
men and the silk-men raise such a_ pite- 
ous cry when it is proposed to put a 
duty on their raw materials, how many 
hundreds of thousands of men, in scores of 
smaller industries, have been bearing like 
burdens in silence? Weare not saying a 
word about the despised consumer. We are 
talking about producers, who are hampered 
in their production by the duties laid on wood 
and iron, and copper and chemicals, and dye- 
stuffs and salt, just as the shoe-men would be 
hampered by aduty on hides, If it was ever 
difficult to see the absolute hopelessness of 
the smaller and less organized interests secur- 
ing fair consideration in the tariff scramble, 
the blindest must be convinced of it in fol- 
lowing the history of this most recent phase. 

And, after all, perhaps a word might be 
said as to the position of those whose inte- 
rests are affected by the tariff chiefly through 
its enhancement of the cost of the articles of 
theirconsumption. They cannot, in the na- 
ture of the case, be as intensely interested in 
having the tariff reduced as the repre 
sentatives of special interests are in having 
it raised. So familiar to our protectionist 
friends has the idea become that no interest is 
worth mentioning which does not send a 
delegation to Congress to insist upon its 
recognition, that actually it was seriously 
argued by a member of the House, in the ta- 
riff debate of 1888, that the duty on steel 
pens should not be reduced because the con- 
sumers of steel pens had not petitioned for 
relief! And this pernicious notion, so deep- 
ly planted in our tariff legislation since 1861, 
can never be rid of except by a 
radical change of front on the tariff ques 
tion. Tariff-reformers do not propose to 
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smash the protected industries; we believe 
we are strictly accurate in saying that not a 
single important manufacture was threat- 
ened by the Mills bill with anything com- 
parable tothe injury which the Ways and 
Means Committee’s first proposal as to hides 
would bring upon manufacturers of leather. 
But the Mills bill, and the whole movement 
inaugurated by Mr. Cleveland, do involve 
that radical change of front which is requir- 
ed in order to give a hearing to the peopie 
who have no chance in the present 
tussle of personal and party interests. 
No party will be either willing or able to 
undertake the destruction of the great in- 
terests that have grown up under the tariff; 
but the party of tariff reform is bound, by 
the very nature of its position, to consider 
the needs of the whole people first and the 
claims of special interests afterwards, while 
the present high-tariff party is irretrievably 
committed to the policy of dispensing favors 
to those who have the most, in votes or 
money, to offer in return. 


THE TAMMANY SOCIETY. 

On Thursday Jast the Areniny Post printed 
a collection of biographical sketches of the 
chiefs of Tammany Hall, constituting what 
has been called ‘‘the new Tammany that 
people know not of.”” All possible pains were 
taken to make it accurate, although, of 
course, in the case of men leading, as so 
many of these do, vicious subterrancan 
lives, complete accuracy is difficult to at- 
tain, except when they get into the hands of 
justice and some episode in their career is 
described in court records. Moreover, a great 
deal in the history of these men which 
would be most useful in throwing light 
on their characters and aims, is absolute- 
ly unfit for the columns of a respectable news- 
paper. One consequence of this is, that 
many of the sketches present the hero of the 
tale in a much more favorable light than is 
justly his due. Moreover, twenty-eight of 
the Executive Committee whose memoirs ap- 
peared in the Evening Post are merely the 
picked men of Tammany—those who have 
made their way to the front by some display 
of energy or force, and thus have come under 
public observation. A similar exploration 
expended on the ‘‘ General Committee,” 
which numbers about 3,598 members—the 
largest committee in the world—would reach 
still lower depths, and produce much more 
repulsive results. 

On this Executive Committee there is but 
one member who can be fairly called a man 
of education, and who has any professional 
or business relations whatever with the re- 
spectable portion of the community and 
pursues any decent calling. The rest live 
wholly on the city, and, when thrown out 
of its seryice by any turn in the political 
wheel of fortune, return to some disre- 
putable occupation, such as_ liquor-deal- 
ing or gambling, or else are maintained 
by ‘‘divvies” wrung from men still in 
oftice. About nothing is Tammany more 
particular than the compulsory division of 
salaries and fees,so as to make the money 
go as far as possible among the Boys. Nearly 
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every Tammany official has to divide with 
others his wages or his blackmail. The 
deputy sheriffs, for instance, had in some 
cases to divide their ‘‘ extra compensation ” 
with four persons, not including the ‘‘ re 

of thirty-five dollars 
paid to their ‘‘ counsel,” the learned and viva 
cious Cockran. / Where the chiefs have large 
families, and the ‘‘ divvies”’ 
for their support, great pains are taken to 
quarter their relations on the municipal ser 
vice. Their daughters or sisters are imposed 
as teachers on the School Trustees, and their 


taining fee” a2 month 


are inadequate 


‘laborers ”’ 


In fact, the 
of the city, as 


sons get on the pay-rolls as or 
‘‘inspectors ’ or watchmen. 
art of getting a living out 
practised by Tammany men, is extremely 
complicated and abstruse, and can only be 


learned by actual practice in the Tam 

many ranks. It would furnish abun 

dant materials for a large manual, and 

is full of amusing and ingenious sur. 
1 


prises for any outsider who looks into it. 
What makes it all the more wonderful as a 
social phenomenon is, that nearly all those 
who practise it with most success are illite 
rate or ignorant men, who have never fol- 
lowed any regular calling. We presume 
Gilroy and Cockran and Purroy are the only 
members of the Executive Committee who 
can write an English note with any approach 
to correctness. 

There is nothing very new about all this, 
but most of it seems to have been forgotten 
by the respectable portion of the New York 
public of both parties during the past year. 
It was very well known, during the Tweed 
and Kelly régime, that the Tammany Socie 
ty had long ceased to be a political organiza- 
tion in any proper sense of that term—that is, 
an association for the spread of any particular 
set of political opinions, or for producing co- 
operation in anything that could be called 
political agitation. Political ideas utterly 
perished in Tammany thirty years 
when Tweed got in the ascendant before the 
war. All interest in public questions of any 
description has been extinct in the organiza 
tion. There is no pretence whatever of keep 
ing it alive. 


ago, 


None of the members occupy 
themselves with any legislation, except what 
creates salaried offices and contracts in this 
city, to be got hold of either by capture at the 
polls or ‘‘ deals” with the Republican politi- 
cians here orin Albany. When such legisla- 
tion has been successful, the only thing in con 
nection with it which Tammany leaders con- 
sider is how the salaries shall be divided, and 
what ‘‘ assessments” the places or contracts 


can stand. If any decent outsider could 
make his way into the inner conferences 
at which these questions are settled, he 


would hear, not grave discussion of the public 
interests, how to keep streets clean, or how 
to repave them, or how to light them, or 
how to supply the city with water, but 
stories of drunken 


or amorous adventure, 


larded freely with curious and _ original 
oaths, ridicule of reformers and “‘silk- 
stockinged’”’ people generally, abuse of 


kickers,” 


and examination of the claims of 


gamblers, liquor dealers, and pugilists. to 
more money out of the public treasury 
tuct, as we have had of late Trequen . 
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to the 
an organization of clever adventurers, most 
of them in some degree criminal, for the 
control of the ignorant and vicious vote of 
the city in an attack on the 
taxpayers, 


sion observe, Society is simply 


property of the 
There is not a particle of politics 
in the concern any more than in any combi 
nation of Western brigands to ‘‘ hold up” a 


railroad train and get at the express pack 


ages. Its sole object is plunder in any form 
which will not attract the immediate notice 


of the police. 

The nature and obje cts of the organization 
+} 
ui 


have acquired more importance during th 


past year than any year since Tweed’s down 


fall, for two reasons. One is, that the way 
in which the ‘‘ Big Four” got hold of the 


Mayoralty, the Commissionership of Public 
Works, and the Corporation Counsel's office 
last year, and succeeded in imposing them 
selves on the public as conscientious re 
formers and Tammany men of 


an ent 


new type, shows that the organization 


re 
ly 
has now in it, or behind it (more probably 
the latter), considerably more braius and dex 
terity than has been at its service for a long 


while, if ever. As illustrations of this we 
may mention, at the risk of boring our 


readers with an old story, the remarkabl 
way in which public support was enlisted 
for their scheme of a World’s Fair and their 
plan of rapid transit, each of which promised 
an enormous addition either to the prestige 
or the funds of the Society, and the curious 
social success achieved for a short time by 
the Mayor, in spite of his i 
vulgarity. 


gnorance and 
The other reason is the greatly 
increased power lodged inthe Mayor's hands 
1884 the statute 
absolute power of appointment 


since by giving him the 


W e be 


lieved, as did most people at the time, that 
this act would impress the decent and intel- 


ligent voters of this city with the enormous 
the Mayoral ele 
the absolute necessity, therefore, of keeping 


out of 


importance of ction, and 
the Mayoral chair any active Tam 
many politician, in good standing 
union at municipal elections of 
dustrious classes } 


by the 
all the in 


interest in 





vossessing real 


the comfort, peace, and prosperity of the 


city. That this expectation was not ful 
filled was doubtless due to Republican in 
fatuation about the Presidential 

isss. Anything to win the Pr 

‘*keep the party together I 

was their motto, and they 

put Erhardt the field as 

mate to Grant,”” to use ‘‘ Job 

sky’s happy simile t } belie) 
ng however t are all at this 
moment learning less that the 
real nature of the rganization is 
being brought ! present genera 





tion in eventualiy WOrR the 


aw 


deliverance of the city from this extraordi 


nary menace both to liberty and property 
What to call it one hardly knows. In fact 
it is both a social and political novelty 

i. \ RES INS a if {wv tN} 

1 . } . ale } } ‘ ‘ 

i a) i t CaTiV AS Ais H say that the 
r st } I - ‘ f what 
' Am 4 « Wa self-coveru 








+ >C) 1 

~~ * 
ment as (what ¢ Hawkins contends i 
letter to the / Post) that Tammany 
rule in this city was a fair specimen of what 
home rule would be in Ireland. The Irish 
Ireland have never elected a correspondin 
class of me te i y } rt 4 oftices, il i th 
existence of an association like Tammany 


DA, be possibl 


would not, we th 


city. Every city in every civilized country 
contains a large body of persons xe the 
present Tammany chiefs, who w 1 f 
course, be delighted to tthe city ve 

ment into their hands and g the trea 


sury London, Paris, Berli ‘ Vienna 
all contain them by tens f thousands. Why 
do u y succeed Bb cause the de t ta { 
industrious sjorit Ww t sulf t. wr 
cause I ere Were anys I ! 
il CLaSSes and « ad sw i s 
them masse, all other business excuses 
be ne lai i isl te and Sa Ve civ 
tion 
In fact, Mr. Hawkins dispose self 
his attack on bot he I sh and t Catholles 
by the account he gives at the close of his 
ter of the behavior of t est of ae 
nity im thi pres¢ t { thes la mV «X 
posures. People who ca t Lee Se 
indignant activity by S| aphies as 
Were printe 1 l rsd Ww w 
press observes nal rna si 
about them, must of course bear a lar part 
ot the resp b Vv tort ENISLODC of s 
ver is We described. It is about as 
foolish to t ? © 4 AeTs al ty OVS A 
Grants T U€ iv what \ 
wha \ . aThic ee AK 
hy oreo i mcs « eachns Wis 
wi thel cathic Tf y Sappea 
Ing inder the ravages of beasts of prey 
j bot ¢ tent themselves with SAVING 
We { ts ist ‘ acrs Wt it 
better ca Ly ul EX from ioxes I ey set 
raps and they Ke elr guns Walt tor 
the marau lers, al ils h ff and na 
their hides to the ba r I ruth is 
that every body who bas pal i ich att 
tion tothe problem of municipal government 
in this city is thoroughly tired of the ‘“igno 
rant foreigner’ expla ation of our troubles 
That the presence of a large body of 
ignerant foreign voters akes good gov 
ernment in New York more difficult, there 
Fe denving, bu es not necessarils 
r readily hand over the control of the city 
to such a se peo] is compose the Execu 
tive ¢ I ee of ie Tammany Socicty 
If the better class of voters, the industrious, 
intelligent class, chose te treat city affairs as 
business in the strict sense of the term, and 
refused, when dealing with them, to allow 
1 r attent to be distracted by Federal or 
State affairs, this band of pugiists gamblers, 
and liquor-dealers would never get near the 


Good people, whether 


municipal treasury 


nutive or foreign, Catholic or Protestant, are, 
after all, in the majority among us, and if 
they were always sensible as well as good, 


gates of hell could not prevail against 


of 


returns of the three Mayoral elections whit 


this the 


h 


rt 


us take as illustrations 


have taken place since the Mayor was given 
absolute power of appointment-—wihich we 
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consider a turning-point in our municipal 
history. 

In 1884 the Republicans, knowing that 
Tammany was going to put this same 
‘‘ Hughy” Grant inthe field against Grace, 
who was running as an Independent, nomi- 
nated the Wicked Gibbs as their candidate. 
The result was: Gibbs, 44,386; Grace, 
96,288; Grant, 85,361. Add Gibbs’s vote to 
Grace's, and we have a majority over Tam- 
many of 55,313. 

In 1886 Henry George’s candidacy intro 
duced a new element into the struggle, which 
we may Call the socialistic element, to which 
a considerable portion of the dangerous class 
rallied. It was plain to all friends of good 
government that the election of Hewitt, who, 
though the Tammany candidate, was a 
distinguisbed and trustworthy citizen, was 
very important, and that he was the only 
candidate who had any chance at all against 
Well, what happened? The Re 
publicans insisted on running a candidate of 
their own in the person of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, simply to ‘‘ keep the party to- 
gether,” and, as he confessed when the can- 
vass was over, without any expectation of 
winning. The result was: Roosevelt 60,435, 
Hewitt 90,552, George 68,110. Add the 
Roosevelt vote to Hewitt’s, and we have a 
majority of 82,877 over George. 

In 1888 we witnessed the same process. 
Hewitt was again in the field as the candidate 
of the orderly, industrious classes of the com- 
munity, as opposed to Grant, the candidate 
of Tammany, with all that the term implies. 
Hewitt had shown faults of temperand judg- 
ment, it is true, but he was well known to 
the community as aman of high character, 
of long experience, and of endowments 
which made him an honor to the city 
and country. About Grant very little 
was known, and that little not good. All 
the presumptions were against him, and he 
was surrounded and backed by the Tam- 
many ‘‘vermin.” What happened? The 
Republicans, well knowing what the risks 
were, again insisted on running a hopeless 
candidate of their own in the person of Mr. 
Erhardt. The result was : Erhardt 73,037, 
Hewitt 71,979, Grant 114,111. If we add 
Erhardt’s vote to Hewitt’s, we have a ma- 
jority of 30,907 over Grant. Who is then to 
blame for our shame—the tiger which eats 
the bullock because it is his nature to eat 
bullocks, or the farmer who, knowing the 
tiger Is lurking in the thicket, and is con- 
stantly hungry, keeps his bullocks constantly 
exposed in the open pasture, and, when he 
finds their bones, simply loads the tiger with 
abuse ? 


George. 


THE COST OF RETAILING FOOD, 


In his March report the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture enters into a 
general discussion of the causes of the agri- 
cultural depression. Some of the reasons 
given are true ones and others need closer 
examination. Towards the end of the re- 
port he says: ‘‘ The increasing swarm of 
dealers in regular, markets and_ provision 
stores show that numbers of people are liv- 
ing off the difference between wholesale and 
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retail beef’; and in general terms it is stated 
that one cause of low prices to the farmer is 
the exorbitant profits to the middlemen, the 
farmers being on one page advised to retail 
their own fruits and vegetables in cities, sell 
their own meats, and manufacture their own 
flour. 

It is probable that Mr. Dodge, the statisti- 
cian, wrote his report withouta detailed study 
of the cost of doing the things he advised. As 
far as the retail dealer in foods is concerned, 
it is not true as a general statement that he 
is making large profits. In one place Mr. 
Dodge gives milk as an instance of this be- 
cause that article, yielding the farmer but 
three cents, is sold to the consumer at eight 
cents per quart. But a Knowledge of the 
cost of distributing milk throughout the 
city would have shown that a margin 
of five cents per quart yields but a 
moderate profit to the milkman. So the as- 
sertion that butchers and grocers are grow 
ing rich at the expense of the farmer is 
equally without foundation. As to grocers 
who deal out sugar and similar articles by 
the pound, it is found that an average. gross 
profit of 16 per cent. leaves but a small net 
result, so great is the loss by division of 
packages into fractional amounts, by the 
large space of store-room required to doa 
business comparatively small in the aggre- 
gate of the sales, and by the cost of messen- 
gers and wagons to deliver at houses the 
numberless small purchases. 

In like manner the retailers of meat are 
not getting rich as fast as Mr. Dodge thinks. 
For example, a first-class dealer in Brookiyn 
furnished to the American Grocer the follow- 
ing as the receipts from a steer : 


| Price per 
Pounds, 


Proluct. pound, Amount 
| cts, 

Top sirigte...cesescees 20 | 12'¢ €2 50 
Porterhouse steak..... 45 | 23 10 35 
MON os ci50in csc oses 60 | 18 10 80 
RNIB. 656s:shsansen 2 12 24 
BROMUS, oo cccvccsseees 28 ily 1 26 
ows baa hea Vacheae 16 6 2 70 
Shoulder for soup,..... 18 5 90 
eee ee ee 20 3 oO 
Round steak .......... | 88 ;. 142 10 56 
Rump corned beef..... 32 12 384 
PIMNE oc cccescvivevas } 20 10 2 00 
Plate corned beef......) 110 Dlg 6 05 
BE new band eed caer ae 60 16 9 60 
CROCE FID. ccc ccses 106 10 10 6) 
NORE eee scudeaste o) 1g 4 6S 
MOG ash cheese ncemaees 3D 3 105 


Total amount received, $77.73; cost of 
steer, 760 pounds, $53.20; gross profit from 
animal, $24.52. From this gross profit must 
be deducted all expenses of store and service. 
The same dealer furnished the following as 
the average of five weeks’ sales in January 
and February: Amount of sales, $745.14; 
gross profit, $122.61; expenses of store, 
$49.76 ; net profit, $72.85. From this must 
be deducted the rent and the expenses of de- 
livery. Excluding these, the profit is about 
10 per cent., or, with these items, about 8 per 
cent. upon the gross sales. Neither the risks 
of the business nor interest on capital is taken 





into the above account. Statistics of retail- 
ing meat will vary in different cities and in 
different parts of the same city. In spite 
of Prof. Atwater’s scientific demonstrations 
of the nutritive value of the poorer cuts, itis 
afact that butchers often have great diffi- 
culty in disposing of the lower grades of 
meat at any price. Poor people buy the ex- 
pensive portions, and will take no other, 
sometimes to please their palates and some- 
times from the notion that laborers should 
have the best of food. All this helps to ac- 
count for the fact that the prices for the bet 
ter parts of the carcass do not vary at. retail 
with the fluctuations in the value of the live 
steer, 

As regards our system of distributing 
food to families, it may be said that the ap 
parent high cost arises from the fact that we 
are still pursuing the same methods as did 
our fathers. In every other line of business 
there have been marked changes reducing 
cost, but not soin retailing. We continue, 
as of old, to buy starch, sugar, and beef 
in small quantities daily from the corner 
store, and to pay a very large percent- 
age of advance upon the wholesale price 
of these articles. The report alluded to 
cites acase thus: ‘‘The poor are robbed 
still further when a commodity costs 25 cents 
a peck, by acharge of 15 cents for half-a- 
peck, which is a clear penalty of 20 per cent. 
for buying in small quantities. Thus by 
every imaginable trick of trade the cost of 
buying is increased, while the producer gets 
less and less for his products.” It is not clear 
how this extra five cents is any loss to the pro- 
ducer whose troubles are under considera- 
tion, though the loss to the poor buyer is ap- 
parent enough. Yet this case is not as bad 
as the peddler of coal who buys a ton 
for $5, and sells to the poor, say, at 50 cents 
a bushel (80 pounds), thus more than doubling 
his money. Perhaps we may at some distant 
day invent a method which will reduce the 
enormous cost of distributing household sup- 
plies to families. But it is not yet in sight. 
The railroads will carry a barrel of flour 
from Minneapolis to New York for 65 cents, 
while the storekeeper adds to his wholesale 
price the same sum or more for delivering at 
your door. The one represents a reduction 
in charges for a long carriage of 1,400 miles 
which is a modern wonder; the other repre- 
sents a cost which stands as high as ever it 
did. Yet the storekeeper is not extortionate; 
there are too many competing shops to allow 
that. It is not the man but the method which 
is at fault. And so Mr. Dodge is wrong in 
his general conclusion that the retailer is ac- 
cumulating profits which should go to the 
farmer. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT. 
LONDON, March 26, 1890. 


THe wider interests of the inhabitants of 
these islands centre so much in the prcceedings 
of Parliament that it is not without a certain 
feeling of daze that an Irishman finds himself 
walking up the floor of the House of Commons, 
pronouncing the oath or affirmation, as the 
case may be, subscribing the roll, shaking 
hands with the Speaker, and taking his seat. 
A few days after my introduction, an ex- 
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—— 


perienced metmnber asked what were my first 
impressions, and advised me to note them 
down while still fresh, as they would soon be 
lost in later associations. 

To begin with the chamber itself. At first it 
struck me as small and sombre; but its appro- 
priateness and beauty bave grown upon me 
from day to day, and my dominant feeling has 
been that it was designed for, and is fitted to 
be, an arena for the discussion of more impor 
tant affairs than those I have heard generally 
discussed there, and for the display of nobler 
motives and passions than what usually there 
find expression. It is panelled throughout in 
dark oak. The ornamentation rich and 
chaste. The pendent posts are particularly 
It is lighted by clere-story windows 
emblazoned with the arms of the three king- 
doms; at night by electric lights through a 
stained-glass ceiling. 


is 


beautiful. 


The side galleries, usual- 
ly unoccupied, are reserved for members. That 
opposite the Speaker is for visitors; above him 
is one for the reporters (it is interesting to ob- 
serve the regularity with which they relieve 
each other every quarter of an hour). Behind 
and above the reporters a grating conceals the 
gallery for ladies; you can distinguish here 
and there a light-colored fan or dress and 
the notice-papers of the day held by many. 
Outside the chamber on the ground floor run 
the division lobbies, and above, on a level 
with the galleries, are writing and read- 
ing lobbies and lavatories, all panelled and 
ceiled in oak. There are in the division lob- 
bies open fireplaces, besides the other means 
of heating. 

It isin keeping with the general inconsisten 
ey of the British Constitution and the some- 
what ‘first come first served” principle upon 
which British society is based, that there are 
not, nor ever were, seats for more than 45) of 
the 670 members. Nor are there in the outer 
lobbies sufficient lockers for holding books, 
papers, and personal belongings. A new mem 
ber has generally to wait several months before 
he can get one. The chamber, the division 
lobbies, and the gallery corridors constitute the 
House proper. The stately libraries, the well- 
appointed refreshment-rooms, the cosey reading 
and tea-rooms soon become familiar. The ap- 
pointments are of the completest; every possible 
place is carpeted,and scrupulous cleanliness and 
order prevail, without stiffness or constraint. 
There is not, except in the smoking-room in 
the basement and in the cloak-room, a trace 
of the use of tobacco. The cloak-room is an 
interesting old cloister, in one corner of which 
Cromwell signed Charles the First’s death war- 
rant, Here now fires burn brightly, the latest 
telegrams are displayed, and civil policemen 
come forward to take your coat and umbrella, 
and outside the door a little shoeblack plies 
his trade. From the Speaker and clerks at 
the table to the neat girls who wait in the 
room, I have seen nothing but fair dealing 
politeness. 


tea- 
and 
The refreshments are good and 
and well served. There are three 
dining-rooms opening into each other, over- 
looking the Thames, with the same tariff 
and arrangements; one is left by courtesy to 
Cabinet and ex-Cabinet Ministers, another re- 
served for members only; tothe third you can 
invite gentlemen for whom you have procured 
orders. 


cheap 


when the House is not sitting, and, during 
sittings, to the corridors, a special refreshment- 
room and the terrace, all without orders. For 
gentlemen orders are required, and it is one of 


& member’s trials to be handed, perhaps in the | 


middle of an interesting debate, a card from a 
friend in the outer lobby, seeking an interview 


and admission, The dynamite scare led to in 


Members can take ladies anywhere | 


the NM ation. 


creased strictness regarding the admission of 
strangers, but this 


members from interruption that, dynamite or 


strictness has so relieved 
no dynamite, they do not desire to revert to 
previous customs. You bave free entrance to 
the House of Lords, and it isan anomaly thai 


while there is some trouble in procuring by 


written order places for your friends, ma'e and 
female, to hear the debates in your own House, 
you can, simply by asking leave of ‘Biack 
Rod,” an urbane old gentleman, take them into 
the House of I, 
lowed che 


rds, where, while ladies are al 





airs, you and your male Visitors must 
The Lords’ chamber is gorgeously fitted 
up as compared to the ¢ the effect is 
none the less harmonious and pleasing 

the ** House” 
the premises generally is curiously 


stand. 
‘ommmons ; 
The distinction between and 
shown in 
the stationery of all descriptions with which 
you are freely supplied. That 
tables in division lobbies and gallery lobby is 
stamped ‘‘ House of Commons”; that in the 
libraries, ‘‘ House of Commons, Library.” 


on the writing 


On 
the writing-tables the old and new are min 
gled: the envelopes are gummed, and 
pens are at hand; but for the most part the 
pens are quill, there being knives to mend 
them; trays of wafers are provided, and light- 
ed tapers to enable you to give dignity to your 


stee) 


correspondence by appropriate House of Com 
mons seals, There is a post and telegraph of- 
fice in the centre hall, where you receive your 
letters. Telegrams to 
All and = quiet 
throughout the House and its surroundings; 


but for the of 


are ta en meribers 


in their seats. is stillness 


presence humanity, you 
could, as it is said, “Shear a pin drop.” 
There is nothing to suggest the hidden 


world below 
comfort 


ministering to y« health and 
a strange, weird, underground laby 
the 


boilers generating steam 


ur 


rinth of passages and halls: 


power 


1 ,000-horse- 
for heating 
and cooking ; the six or eight steam and gas 
engines; the furnaces for creating dranghts 


and ventilating ; the array of delicate electri 


cal appliances. The same order and cleanliness 
that reign above prevail in the lower regions, 
The ventilation is carefully watched and regu 
lated according to the number of members in 
the House. 
attendants in charge of the openings in 
roof. 


Telegraphs communicate with the 
the 
The air is filtered in from below through 
calico screens ; during fog, through a large sur- 
face of cotton wool, six inches thick, and imper 
ceptibly intreduced into the H ugha 
netted floor-cloth. In summer the air is drawn 
in over blocks of ice and throu 
The man in charge 


use thr 


gh w 


atermsprays, 


immediately below can 
I remarked that 
be had a notice-paper on bis desk and a ‘ Par 
liamentary Guide ould 


debate 


hear every word that is said. 


beside hi that hee 


intelligently follow the course of the 






and know something of the speakers. 
So for 


prominent members by ¢ 


much the surroundings. Except to 
urtesy, no 
the comfortal 


Naturaliv you fall into 


ne has a 








place of his own on 


e leather 
benches.” a parti 
} cular seat 


and 


amon Strance 





somewhat provoking that the * Liberal 


} 
| Unionists,” ardent supporters of the present 
| Government, continue to sit with the Upposi- 


? 
If 


the day, be must be 


tion, a member wish t 


secure a seat for 
i 


y and atten 


boy 
h 


prayers, when he may write his name on a 
| card headed “ Prayers,” and attach it to his 
selected place, or he may leave his hat to pray 
| for him with his ecard on it, and come 
in at leisure after prayers and claim the 
seat. The comparatively empty benches in 
} the House of Commons, where all present 
at least appear to listen, must be more easi 
ly addressed than assemblies where members 








j 


| 


| 


| 





sit behind desks and can if they hike, 
read or write without heeding you The re 
spect apparently shown to the table or Speak 
er’s chair is curious. We can understand bow- 
ing to the Speaker, or even to the mace, as tt 
emblem of royalty, but it is grotesque to see 
the Speaker, with his mace-bearer and cha; 
lain, while marching in at the opening of pr 
ceedings, repeatedly, as though oppressed with 
reverence, bowing to the empty chair lhe 
obligation laid on the chaplain after prayers 
to back out of the House, bowing, cap in hand, 
is very objectionable. 

The proce edings are of sur ng tnteres 
lhere are often dreary enough days and nishts 
but you always enter the House aware that 
perhaps unexpectedly, and on some side issue 
an linportant debate Mav Alise--a questi 
Vital conse puence to millions of the | iA 
race may be considered. Witt the past f 
night there bave been some chartuing inter: 


tions to ordinary debate, such as a di-qgu sit 





] 1 
by Sir George Trevelyan on the delights of 
summer in the country, and one by Mr. Bryce, 
anent rights-of-way, on Scotch scenery and 
travel. The chaotic and demoral Ll conduct 
of public affairs is striking That this creat 
empire is carried on even as well as it is under 
the present system shows the high average ca 
pacity and honesty of the workers As things 
are, there can be no effectual neral inquiry 
or general control ‘The most voluminous re 
ports and papers are supplied = \ can al 
most tell the cost tothe country of ea fresh 
bolt that is screwed into a ship of war i 
brick laid in a Government building, the wages 
of each scullerv-maid and messenger-boy 
every Government department. Rut when ac 
tually before the House, the work 1 st be 
slurred 

rhe procee lings are utterly sprops rhonat 
I have heard millions voted away forthe army, 


ten mit 


nquiry, in utes, by a doren 
members; | have seen the House crowded and 
excited and the Ministry defeated in a divis 
on a question as to whether a foot-brid; 


shoul 





ior should not be erected over a cert 


new piece of railway. I have listened to inter 


minable discussions about minute details of 
Irish prison discipline, Obviously the present 
state of things cannot continue. The exag 


gerations and misrepresentations of newspaper 
correspondents regarding the character and 
appearance, the speeches, 
ti ‘f individuals on 
recur to 


abilities, and 


inten 


ns both sides of the House, 


me, in face of the reality, as sad and 


sorry reading. The key of the situation seems 
the Irish 


earnestness 


te me to lie in the hands of party. 


Imbtu:d as they are with intense 
and convictions, it would, I think, be impossible 
for any rales or arrangements to prevent their 
worrying and paralyzing the House by the dis- 
ussion of their own needs and reducing all its 


ec 
businessto gonfusion and ineptitude. The House 
1 the attempt has spent some twelve years and 
bandoned some of its most cherished privi 
leges and customs; in the midst of the change, 
if not ruin, the power of the Irish party re 
mains practically undiminished. 

A word in conclusion as to Mr. Parnell 
of th 
Il had not seen him for many years. 
bly older. 


, one 
e most interesting figures in the struggle, 
He is visi- 
His figure has attained a certain 

He looks pale—per- 
His smile all 
i have seen him only once 


middle-aged heaviness. 
haps hardly delicate. 
former sweetness, 


in the House. 


bas its 
He entered quietly, stood for a 
few minutes watching the proceedings from 
behind the chair of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
then took his seat. The manner in which he 
f.lded his hands and held his head slightly 
bent forward, his whi ls pose and demeanor, 
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were those of a man who had suffered, and en- 
dured, and waited, and upon whom experiences 
had told heavily. Db. B. 


BARRIERE'’S BALZAC, 
Paris, March 21, 1890. 

I was reading a few days ago the new book 
of Zola’s, the ‘ Béte Humaine,’ and after I had 
gone through it it seemed to me that I had had 
along nightmare. This new work professes to 
describe the railway world from stoker to di- 
rector ; it gives life even to the engine, it takes 
us, at an enormous speed, through evanescent 
landscapes and dark tunnels ; and darker still 
are the souls of the men and women who live 
on the Jine, or near the line; darker are their 
loves, interrupted at all times, spasmodic and 
agitated—darker are their jealousies, and ha- 
treds, and instincts. Never has Zola been so 
unmerciful to human nature, so severe upon 
the natural man hidden in each of us, the pre- 
historic man of the caves, whom he pretends to 
see still in the modern man. 

Is each generation to have now anew ‘* Comé- 
die humaine,” to use Balzac’s title? If so, 
what a distance there is already between the 
world of Balzac and the world of Zola! I made 
this comparison while perusing a compendious 
study, by M. Marcel Barriére, called ‘The Work 
of Balzac: a Literary and Philosophical Study 
of the Comédie humaine.’ Here is a real devo- 
tee of our greatest novelist. His analysis con- 
tains no less than 502 octavo pages; it is a 
great work in itself. M. Barriére dedicates it 
to M. Paul Bourget, our most subtle analyzer 
of passion, a novelist who professes to be a 
psychologist. 

In his preface, which is a long study of the 
relations of the philosophy of each epoch and 
its romantic literature, M. Barriére gives us 
the genesis of his book. On the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1887, he was coming out of the French 
Theatre, where he had heard Musset’s delight- 
ful comedy, ‘‘On ne _ badine pas avec 
Amour.” His eyes fell, in the great stair- 
case, on the bust of Balzac. ‘‘ Like the faces 
of Mirabeau and of Bonaparte, Balzac’s face 
bears the marks of the greatest convulsions 
of the soul. His forehead and the three ver- 
tical lines which separate his eyes, as in a 
lion’s head, show the indomitable energy of 
genius, as well as the infinite of the human 
soul.” M. Barriére fell into a sort of contem- 
piation, and one by one the familiar charac- 
ters of Balzac appeared before him, He soon 
found himself alone, and he had a sort of hal- 
lucination : it seemed to him that Balzac’s face 
had become alive, that his mouth was really 
smiling, that his eyes were really turned on 
him. 

The vision followed him as he found at home 
the ‘Peau de Chagrin,’ by Balzac, the ‘* grand 
homme de province & Paris,” open on his table. 
He began to study Balzac as he would have 
studied some great philosophical work. The 
‘““Comédie humaine” is divided into three 
parts: ‘Studies of Manners,” ‘* Philosophical 
Studies,” and ‘‘ Analytic Studies.” To each of 
these groups of stories M. Barriére has added an 
introduction. The ‘Studies of Manners” 
(manners is not the exact word for murs, but 
I find no other), are themselves subdivided into 
Scenes from Private Life, from Provincial 
Life, from Parisian Life, from Political, Mili- 
tary,and Country Life ; and each of these sub- 
divisions has been made the theme of a special 
study by M. Barriére, who has besides analyzed, 
with some detail, each individual story. His 
volume is, therefore, somewhat like a book of 
natural history, where you find subdivisions of 
classes, families, genus, and species. The au- 
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thor treats society like a sort of fauna, and he 
devotes special chapters to the women of Bal- 
zac ; for he justly observes that the study of 
woman must complete the study of man, espe- 
cially with a writer who has created so many 
and such admirable feminine characters. 

Balzac was the true creator of what we now 
call realism. He always took his characters 
from real life. His influence in this respect on 
all modern literatureis undeniable. Some mo- 
dern writers have gone further, and have 
founded a new school, under the name of na- 
turalism; but they seem to be bent only on de- 
scribing what is bad, low, repugnant, and hi- 
deous in nature. Balzac is nearer the truth: 
he shows us perpetually the contrast between 
virtue and vice, between egotism and self-sacri- 
fice, between beauty and ugliness; he may be 
compared to the sun, which throws its rays on 
everything. The universality of his observa- 
tion has sometimes brought on him the re- 
proach of immorality; it never seemed to me 
that he deserved this reproach. I would not 
recommend, of course, the reading of Balzac’s 
novels to a young and inexperienced person. 
The exhibition of many impure pictures, neces- 
sary in a ‘*human comedy,” might inspire 
dangerous thoughts and temptations in a young 
mind. But to a man of the world—one who 
has already been tossed on the waves of life— 
the reading of Balzac may be profitable. The 
author is always conscious of the morality or 
the immorality of his heroes, He preaches no 
sermons, but he shows us, in the most dramatic 
form, the dangers of each passion; he fills us 
with alarm, with awe, with horror; he touches 
also with an extraordinary force the chord of 
pity; and is not pity the last word of the 
science of life, a science so dearly acquired by 
all? A supreme and religious pity for all suf- 
ferers, whatever be the cause of their suffering, 
is the lesson constantly taught by Balzac; no- 
body has ever spoken more eloquently of tie 
sublimity of self-sacrifice; his finest characters 
are men and women who have completely 
ceased to live for themselves, who live for 
another—a father, a husband, a wife, a child— 
or who live for a mere idea. 

How different are our modern “ natural- 
ists.” Surely, the author of the ‘* Comédie 
humaine” would disavow many of them. 
They do not write in the same spirit as Balzac, 
even as George Sand, Stendhal, Mérimée ; 
they do not even imitate Flaubert and the 
Goncourts, though the Goncourts and the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Madame Bovary” may be called the 
fathers of the new schoo]. The type of the 
most modern naturalists is, for instance, this 
book, ‘Nos Sous-offs’ (Our Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers), by M. Descaves. His work 
has been prosecuted for immorality and as an 
insult tothe French Army. M. Descaves was 
acquitted by the jury, and very justly, be- 
cause his work is no more indecent than a 
hundred others; but it must be said that the 
present current of our romantic literature is 
very muddy. Even the Revue des Deur 
Mondes has been lately publishing novels 
which its founder, if he were still alive, would 
have rejected with horror and contempt. The 
whole tone of society is changed. The illus- 
trated papers, with their engravings ; the so- 
ciety papers, with their gossip, have corrupted 
the public taste. Even our walls, with their 
flaming advertisements, have been mirrors of 
immorality. 

The naturalism of the present time is not at 
all the realism of Balzac: his ‘‘ Human Come- 
dy” shows us all the aspects of human exist- 
ence. This title was not chosen by Balzac him- 
self, but by his friend the Marquis Auguste de 
Belloy, who invented it in contrast to the 
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“Divine Comedy” of Dante. The first title 
given by Balzac to a collection of works which 
appeared from 1833 to 1837 was ‘‘ Studies of 
Manners in the Eighteenth Century.” Balzac 
was, I believe, the first novelist who dared to 
represent the modern power of capital. The 
struggle for life becomes in many of his books 
the struggle for money. How could he have 
painted his time exactly if he had not shown 
the increasing influence of Mammon? Grandet, 
in the ‘Scenes from Provincial Life,’ and 
Gobseck, in the ‘Scenes from Parisian Life,’ 
are types of misers which cannot be forgotten. 

Balzac well understood that the same passion 
may be inspired by entirely different motives, 
and I do not think that any moralist before 
him had shown this truth with as much pre- 
cision. Avarice may be inspired by the most 
noble motives, as well as the most ignoble; am- 
bition proceeds also from very different mo- 
tives. Balzacshows us three types of ambitious 
young men in Albert Savarus, in Lucien de 
Rubempré, in Rastignac. The first is ambi- 
tious because he wishes to win the love of a 
noble woman ; the second, for love of poetry ; 
the third, who is more of a positivist, for love 
of money, of comfort, of power. In the ‘ Peau 
de Chagrin,’ Balzac touches the highest sum- 
mit of philosophy ; he shows us the inaunity of 
all human desire—desire feeding, so to speak, 
on itself, always satisfied, and always tired 
of the object on which it has been allowed to 
prey. It is a long commentary on Solomon’s 
‘*Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas.” 

There is aside to Balzac which has always 
surprised me, and en which M. Barriére has 
not sufficiently dwelt : it is what may be called 
the Rabelaisian side—what some would call 
the gaulois side. The disciple of Rabelais does 
not appear often in the great novels, though 
you meet him there at times; he is espe- 
cially found in the ‘Contes drolatiques,’ 
which are a clever imitation of the stories 
of our old conteurs, and in the ‘ Physiolo- 
gie du Mariage,’ which is a long, and, in 
my opinion, a somewhat monotonous and fa- 
tiguing satire on the institution of marriage. 
The gayety of Balzac—a broad sort of gayety— 
has left its mark in the conversations which 
take placa during the orgies of his voung he- 
roes, his journalists, his poets, his actresses, 
and courtesans ; you can see also a trace of it 
in the childish pleasure with which he narrates 
in some novels the practical jokes played by 
some of his secondary characters, 

M. Barriére has many pages on Balzac’s style, 
which has been much criticised. The editor of 
a paper once said to Balzac, in looking with 
him over some proof-sheets, ‘‘ Really, this is not 
French.” ‘‘ But,” said Balzac, ‘it will become 
French.” It has not become French; and, 
much as we may adinire the power of invention 
and the genius of our greatest novelist, we can- 
not much recommend his style. It is too labo- 
rious, too intricate. Though few men have 
written so much, he always wrote with effort. 
His analyses are often painfully long; but one 
gets accustomed to these elaborate develop- 
ments, and one has at times the same delight- 
ful sensations as the traveller who has been 
climbing a mountain, and who finds a beauti- 
ful view at the summit. M. Barriére compares 
Balzac, in this respect, to Saiot-Simon, and 
the comparison is a just one. Who has not 
been fatigued in reading the memoirs of Saint- 
Simon, and who has ever regretted having 
read them? Who has not found himself richer 
for having gone through them? ‘Le style 
c’est homme,” said Buffon. Balzac’s moral 
nature was evidently very complex; he united 
in himself, and his correspondence shows it 
well, an exquisite sensibility and a certain 
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coarseness; he was humble and proud; be was 
a man of genius anda child, On the whole, 
we cannot help loving him, and we must ever 
be grateful to him. 


Correspondence. 





REPRESSION OF SOCIALISTS IN GER- 
MANY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In your issue of February 27, under the 
heading ‘The Aim of the German Socialists,” 
the following occurs: 

‘* The importance of the victories the Social- 
ists have won in Germany can hardly be ap- 
wreciated without remembering that they have 
ssn denied the use of the ordinary electoral 
machinery ; that is to say, they cannot hold 
public meetings or publicly distribute docu- 
ments. . . . They have, therefore, been 
obliged to resort to such odd means of can- 
vassing as writing the names of their candi- 
dates in chalk on the walls of houses and on 
the sidewalks and distributing hand-bills sur- 
reptitiously.” 

This can easily produce a misleading im- 
pression of the position of the Socialistic party 
in Germany. In this city, and, so far as I can 
learn, elsewhere, this party enjoyed in the re- 
cent election all the advantages which their 
opponents did. Their campaign posters were 
just as large and their meetings just as public. 
The legislation against the Socialis's by no 
means prohibits all activity to them, as the 
score of newspapers and periodicals which 
they publish in Germany clearly shows. The 
law provides for the interference of the Gov- 
ernment in the case of societies, assemblies, or 
publications directed towards the overthrow of 
the present political or social order, It fails 
in giving too wide a scope to the discretion of 
the enforcing officer. A great variety of in- 
terpretations are obviously possible, and this 
has led in many cases to an over-harsh applica- 
tion of a law which, considering the offences 
that provoked it, cannot be unqualifiedly con- 
demned. An example of extreme sensitiveness 
on the part of the authorities occurred here 
recently, where a meeting was immediately 
dissolved because the orator, in the heat of the 
moment, compared the present social régime 
to that in a house of correction. 

The famous Gotha programme of 1875 repre- 
sents but a milder form of Socialism. It 
breathes a spirit of moderation unknown to the 
Socialism against which the law was directed. 
Those who regard the elysium of the Gotha 
resolutions as the happy outcome of a gradu- 
ally effected social and economic revolution, 
may be classed as bold and harmless optimists. 
Others, however, bent on a practical and 
speedy realization of their dreams, form a 
most dangerous element ina State. Ata con- 
gress held at Wyden (Switzerland) in 1880, it 
was decided to strike out the word “ lawful,” 
which conditioned in the Gotha resolutions 
the efforts to be made in realizing the desired 
ends, asserting at the sanie time that ‘‘ this was 
not to be considered as achange of doctrine, as 
the great majority of German Social-Demo 
crats had never given themselves over to the 
illusion that their plans could be peaceably car 
ried out in harmony with the law.” A succinct 
statement of their views is contained in the 
untranslatable sentence : ‘* Willes nicht biegen 
von oben herab, so muss es brechen von unten 
hinauf.” 

As an excuse and justification for the mode- 
ration which, as they asserted, had character- 
ized their conduct in the past, the members of 
the Congress confess that they regard it as the 
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necessary condition of a successful revolution 
‘*tbhat the principles of the party should be in- 
culcated among the people, and these be drawn 
into the movement as a preparation for the 
coming world-convulsing change, with all its 
mighty accompaniments.” 

One of the chief organs of the Socialistic 
movement, the Sozial-Demokrat, in its issue of 
May 25, 1880, disposes of religion in the follow- 
ing terms: 

‘*Only in the wholly degenerate condition of 
mankind which existed two thousand years ago 
could so idiotic (b/édsinniy) a religion as Chris- 
tianity have ever struck root or spread it-elf at 
all. Ever since it has directed its efforts not to 
the extinguishing of want and misery in the 
world, but to the employment of the same for 
its own purposes as a cloak to conceal its own 
sins and crimes.” 

Still, these are undoubtedly extreme cases. 
The platform at the recent election, as it ap- 
peared in this district, contained nothing more 
incendiary than that ‘‘ the socialization of so- 
ciety in place of the ruling individualization, 
that war of all against all, must be the aim of 
the State and of legislation.” 

The present law against the Socialists expires 
September next, and in all probability it will 
not be renewed. Whether or no the absence 
of all restriction will prove the beneficence of 
the present limitation, remains to be seen. 

JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, 

FREIBURG, BADEN, March 15, 1890, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL LAW. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THe Nation: 


Sir: Mr. Schley’s letter in the Nation of two 
weeks ago, and his reference to the Massachu 
setts school laws, lead me to think that a state 
ment of those laws, in so far as they limit the 
right of private instruction, may be of inte- 
rest to your readers, 

In Massachusetts all children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen must receive instruc 
tion in the following studies: Reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, 
United States history, drawing, physiology, 
and hygiene. 

The place where the instruction is to be given 
is not specified—neither are the methods or de- 
tails of study ; the penalty for a failure on the 
part of a parent or guardian to give instruc- 
tion in these branches is a fine for the first 
offence; and the machinery for enforcing the 
law is the ordinary process of the courts. In 
case the child does not attend a public school or 
a private school approved by the local school 
commitee, the burden (in case of prosecution 
is on the parent or guardian to satisfy the 
court that the child was in fact receiving in- 
struction in these branches, 

Ir_ 1889 a vigorous effort was made by the 
set of pulpit agitators and their followers whx 
have become known as the “‘school cranks,” to 
induce the Legislature to subject all private 
education, whether given in private urap- 
proved schools, at home, or otherwise, to the 
control of the local school beards. This at- 
tempt met with determined opposition from 
Protestant and non-sectarian private schools 
in Boston, as well as from the Catholic or pa- 
rochial schools, and proved unsuccessful. The 
Legislature, after listening for weeks to fana- 
ticism and socialism, preached under cover of 
alleged devotion to our public-school system, 
declined by an overwhelming vote to make the 
change in question. This year the attempt 
was renewed, but the opposition did not think 
it worth while to notice the effort ; and an ad- 
verse report from the committee, accepted by 
the House without opposition, has quieted the 
agitation for this year, 





rhe State control of priva 





one of the worst applications 
paternalism towards which one of the great 
political parties of the day is rapidly drifting 

but it is only fair to that party in Massachu 
setts to add that. while all the school cranks 
are Republicans or Prohibitionists, and while 
the Republican managers in Boston have not 
hesitated to use this agitation as a means of 


electing a Republican Mayor, the Republican 
majority in our State Legislature bas, during 
two sessions, had the good sense to repudiate 
the socialistic demands of those who pretend 
to be the friends of our common-school sys 
tem, but who are in fact its worst enemies, 


N. Matruews, Ja 


COINCIDENCE, IMMIGRANT, AND 
OUTSIDER 
To Tae Epiror or Tae Nation 
Sir: ‘To America we owe” these expres 
sions, according to Mr. Joseph Angus’s Fla 
book of the English Tongue, published in Is 
Yet in none of its various senses has coinet 


dence ever been shown to have originated in 





our country. The word was usei by Lord 
Bacon in 1605, and by the Rev. William Sela 
ter in 1620; and it was freely emploved, among 
Englishmen, almost from their time till the 


foundation of the United States, as it has been 
ever since, 

Still earlier was the appearance of the ad 
jective coincident. From about 1021, under 
which year I find it in print, its occurrence is 
by no means unusual, The meaning which it 
has in my oldest quotation for it is, however, 

‘ 


very peculiar: ‘* But there may be an other 


; 


thing cotnctd: to some Cegree of men, the 


which, although it be not necessarie for their 


being, yet it is necessarie for their well being 


Nicolas San te ?. LD D> = ine fc f f the 
Church (1567), po Qt 


As to coincide, | believe it to be extremely 
rare before 170). Bp. Richard Mountagu, who 
died in 1641, has, instead of it, the factitious 
Latin cotncidere » ‘With whose several! reignes 


} 


the principall parts thereof [i ¢ , of this Pro- 
phecy}] must coineidere and accord.” Acts 
tnd Monuments, ete., (1642), p. 184. Dr. Tho- 
mas Fuller likewise writes, in 1650: ‘Making 
three members, of his four sore judgements 
mentioned in the Prophet, coincidere, to inter- 
feer, yea run all into one.” A Pisyah-sight of 
Falestine, IL, ix., § 50 These passages give 
evidence that a vernacular verb allied to coin- 
cident and coincidence was beginning, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, to be 
desiderated by scholars, 

With regard to the substantive immigrant, 
as Mr. Jobn Pickering long ago pointed ouf, 
Dr. Beiknap, in his History of New Hamp- 
shire, was, probably, the fir-t to venture it, 
This useful word, and also the revivals immi- 
grate and: vigration, have since come to be 
in perfectly good repute. Southey, it may be 
added, in a letter dated 1805, speaks of *‘ im- 


: 


migrant monastics.” See the Life of him by 


bis son (1850), Vol. IL, p. 325. If American- 
isms were all as deserving of acceptance as im- 
migrant, objection to them would be idle. 

Of outsider the late Mr. G. P. Marsh was un- 
able to trace the existence further back than 
Is44. Still, it was, most likely, at least a re- 
spectable collcquialism in England some time 
earlier. So, at all events, I think may be 
fairly inferred from the fact that it was used 
in 1833 by Mr. Albany W. Fonblanque, a 
writer studiously careful to avoid novel 
phraseology, and especially such as was at all 





tainted with vulgarity. 1 find that he writes ; 
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For those he cannot entertain, the ouf/siders.’ 
England Under Seven Administrations (1837), 
Vol. IL, p. 354, 

Your obedient servant, F. H, 


’ 


MARLESFoRD, ENGLAND, March 17, 1890, 


‘* MORALE.” 


To THE EprTor oF THe NATION: 

8ir: In reply to the call of your correspond- 
ent, in No, 1201 of the Nation, for explanations 
of the use of the word ‘‘ morale” in the sense 
of ‘moral tone,” I suggest that the word 
‘““morale” in that sense is not French but 
Latin ; adjective, neuter gender, used as a 
noun, 

I have heard the word used in German in the 
same sense, with the article (neuter 
gender), fur instance: Das Morale der Armee, 
meaning the moral tone of the army, which 
corresponds with my suggestion. 

Yours very truly, A. V. WEISE. 

Sarcoxig, Mo., April 3, 1890. 


“ee das ” 





CODMAN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LAND- 


SCAPE GARDENING. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the preparation of my ‘List of 
Works on Landscape Gardening’ which you 
take the trouble to criticise in your number of 
March 27, I endeavored to include only books 
which treated of the subject itself and to ex- 
clude gardening and horticultural works. Such 
a line is a very difficult one to draw, and 
probably no two persons who undertook a 
work of this sort would arrive at the same re- 
sult. I purposely omitted some of the books 
mentioned in your review, for they did not, 
according to my judgment, deserve a place in 
the list. Chambers’s ‘ Plans of the Gardens at 
Kew,’ for example, is simply a description of 
that place; Taylor’s book is architectural, not 
landscape gardening; and Parey’s ‘ Verlags- 
katalog’ nothing more than a bookseller’s list. 
Lefévre's ‘Les Parcs et les Jardins’ I have in- 
cluded, but it was overlooked by your reviewer. 

In Garden and Forest for March 12 1 asked 
for suggestions and additions to my list, for I 
realized that it was incomplete (it would be 
strange if it were not); but, to carry out my 
original intention, any additions that I may 
make must treat distinctly of Landscape Gar- 
dening. Yours, ete., 

HENRY SARGENT CODMAN. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., March 31, 1890, 





[In his preliminary remarks Mr. Codman 
gave no hint of limiting his scope, but said, 
‘*The list is as complete as I have been able 
to make it.” This and the frequent insertion 
of such titles as ‘‘ Paradise Lost, book iv,” 
and ‘‘ Rousseau’s Héloise, part iv,” led us to 
suppose that he intended to include all works 
bearing upon the subject, as, for example, 
Taylor’s, which gives ‘* designs for gates, 
garden seats, alcoves, entrance gates, lodges, 
prospect towers,” etc.—Ep. Nation. ] 


THE MARYLAND ARCHIVES. 


To THE EprroR OF THE NarTION : 

Sir: While thanking you for your very kind 
notice of the last volume of the Maryland Ar- 
chives, I will mention that the correction of 
Leister’s name will be found in the ‘ Notes.” 
The index of names contains only the forms 
found in the original manuscripts. 

1 am, sir, ete., ‘Wa. Hanp BROWNE. 
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THE BOSTON ART MUSEUM. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I should be sorry to think that what 
has been said of the distribution of tbe casts 
in the Boston Museum would cause annoy- 
ance to Mr. Robinson, whose great ser- 
vices to archeology I admire andenvy. His 
report, and even the passages from it which his 
letter quotes, seem to state all that I have as- 
serted : I have only given details. It is prob- 
able that Mr. Robinson regrets more than any 
one else the admitted lack of perfectly logical 
arrangement, The critic cannot appreciate 
the local accidents which have caused this 
shortcoming ; he can only point it out and ex- 
press his sense of its importance. The group- 
ing of works of art according to their epoch, 
style, or school is the most important point ; 
everything else—symmetry, convenience, beau- 
ty of grouping, and the rest—should give way 
to that. R. STURGIS, 


NEW YorK, April 5, 1890, 


Notes. 


J. W. Bouron sends us the prospectus of an 
illustrated catalogue of the decorative-art 
museum of Frédéric Spitzer, to be styled ‘La 
Collection Spitzer,’ and to fill six folio volumes. 
There will be 350 full-page plates of a very 
high order, one-half colored, besides more 
than twice as many representations in the text 
from pen-and-ink sketches, This collection 
embraces from thirty to forty divisions, of 
ivories, tapestries, terracottas, bronzes, illu. 
minated MSS., Venetian and Bohemian glass, 
locks and keys, arms and armor, Faisnce and 
Palissy ware, enamels, rock crystals, ete., ete. 
The execution of the letterpress will leave 
nothing to be desired, to judge from the 
sample. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will publish ‘ Per- 
sonal Creeds; or, How to Form a Working 
Theory of Life,’ by the Rev. Newman Smyth; 
‘The Nature and Method of Revelation,’ by 
Prof. George P. Fisher; and ‘The Philosophy 
of Preaching,’ by the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, announce 
‘Disraeli in Outline,’ by F. Carroll Brewster : 
a concise biographical sketch and a careful 
summary of Disraeli’s novels. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will add the fol- 
lowing to their Modern Language Series: 
‘Practical Lessons in German Conversation,’ 
by Prof, A. L. Meissner of Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast; ‘A Primer of French Literature,’ by 
Prof. F. M. Warren; and a ‘ Deutsche Litera- 
turgeschichte,’ by Prof. C. Wenckebach of 
Wellesley College, to make three volumes, 

Ginn & Co., Boston, will have ready next 
month a ‘ Reference Handbook of English His- 
tory for Readers, Students, and Teachers,’ by 
W. H. Gurney ; ‘The Nine Worlds,’ studies 
from Norse mythology, by Mary E. Litchfield; 
and Wentworth’s ‘School Algebra.’ 

* Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe’ 
renews itself for the approaching tourist sea- 
son. It is no bulkier than hitherto, and we 
observe no changes except such as pertain to 
the personnel of our diplomatic and consular 
service, 

Mrs. Clarkson Potter’s ‘To Europe on a 
Stretcher’ (E, P. Dutton & Co.) has a brief 
message to deliver, namely, ‘* It can be done.” 
The author cites her own experience on two 
journeys, and supplies such anecdote and in- 
cident as was needed to make a book of her 
tract, 

Mr. W. H. H. Murray, who attained noto- 
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riety as a writer by bis Adirondack tales, bas 

not gone far afield in preparing a volume on 

‘Lake Champlain and Its Shores’ (Boston: De 

Wolfe, Fiske & Co.). It is a medley of per- 

sonal adventure, historic gleanings, and prac- 

tical directions for sailing and fishing on the 

waters of the lake. An index was more clear- 

ly needed than the author’s portrait, but none 

has been provided. 

The Browning Society of Boston has made a 
pretty brochure of its memorial proceedings 
in King’s Chapel on January 28, 180. The 
Chapel itself is freely commemorated in pho- 
tographs, and there isa portrait of Browning 
in his latter and grizzled years. Mr. C, P. 
Cranch, in the course of his remarks, said: 
* At the time I first knew him [Browning], he 
was thirty-seven years old. He wore no beard 
or moustache, and his hair was nearly black,” 

The Messrs. Appleton have added to their 
‘Town and Country Library ” ‘ Robert Brown- 
ing’s Principal Shorter Poems,’ which will be 
found a convenient selection. It should be 
noted that the poet’s final readings have not 
been followed, and that the punctuation has 
not been scrupulously watched,as is more need- 
ful in the case of Browning than of any other 
poet who ever wrote. 

‘Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary’ is not 
one that we should have marked for a fresh 
lease of life. First, its typography is calculated 
to deter the buyer and student, being very con- 
densed; and in other respects the work was not 
distinguished in its class, except in being fuller 
of the obscurer British names, and in this par- 
ticular Leslie Stephen's ‘ Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography’ of course supersedes it. All the 
faults which we pointed out in the first edition 
(in 1873) have gone untouched, and, in fact, 
there isno pretence at revision. The original 
cumbersome single volume has been split in 
two, and a supplement brings the work down 
only to 1882. As we observe no attempt to 
supply the omissions of the main dictionary 
(which excludes living men, by the way), we 
have really in the supplement the dead of a 
decade, and this marrow survey has at least the 
advantage of revealing the world’s constant 
supply of great men. The Dictionary, with a 
change of publishers, uow takes its place in 
**Bohn’s Reference Library” (New York: 
Scribner: & Welford). 

We have received two new comparative 
grammars of Greek and Latin, both elementa- 
ry and avoiding controversy. Messrs, King 
and Cookson’s (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan) is mainly an abridgment of 
their earlier work on the same subject. The 
only part not taken from the larger volume is 
a chapter on comparative syntax, in which the 
authors follow Delbriick and Monro pretty 
closely. But they seem not to be aware that 
Delbriick has modified his theories on the 
‘‘wish ” meaning as fundamental in the opta- 
tive. Moreover, the statement that the sub- 
junctive in final clauses is the subjunctive of 
‘* will,” while the optative in similar clauses is 
that of ‘‘ wish,” scarcely commends itself to 
readers of Prof. Goodwin’s latest writing on 
the relations of these words. However, the 
Look certainly gives a fair statement of the 
main principles of phonetics and morphology, 
with little discussion, but plenty of illustra- 
tion, and will be a useful guide to beginners 
in the science. Its chapters on accent and 
on strong and weak roots may be espe- 
cially mentioned as exponents of the views 
of the ‘* new school” on these topics. 

The second edition of Prof. Victor Henry’s 
‘Précis de Grammaire Comparée’ has just 
been translated into English by Mr. R. T. 
Elliott (Macmillan). The original appeared in 
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The 
author Jays claim to no originality, but simply 


1SSS, and is therefore known to scholars. 


endeavors to present the latest results of Indo- 
European philology, and gives us a compara- 
tive grammar in the strict sense of the term. 
Here and there we could wish for less brevity 
of treatment, as for instance in what is said 
about accent, which is made to appear too much 
The bibliography of the 
subject prefixed to the work will be found 
useful, and there are full indexes of the words 


of a phenomenon. 


treated, 

It has sometimes maliciously been said of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce (considering 
how little of a representative body it is in ac- 
tion), that the best things about it are its li 
brary and its portrait gallery. The Secretary, 
Mr. George Wilson, has just edited a handsome 
volume descriptive of this gallery, which now 
numbers eighty paintings and four busts. As 
a civic collection it is very notable, as a few 
names will indicate: John Jacob Astor, Jacob 
Barker, De Witt Clinton, Peter Cooper, Wil- 
liam E, Dodge, Moses H. Grinnell, George Gris- 
woid, Alexander Hamilton, and Robert Lenox. 
But also one finds in their company John Bright, 
Richard Cobden, Joshua Bates, John Sher- 
Washington, ete. Mr, Wilson 
furnishes a biographical sketch in each case. 


man, George 


In the Sidereal Messenger for April (pub- 
lished at Northfield, Minn.) is an account of 
the very W olff- Leavenworth 
lection of portrait engravings at Syracuse 
University. Primarily got together in the 
line of distinguished physicians of all ages and 
countries, it was increased by absorption of 
other coilections till it numbered 12,000, in 
which more than 300 astronomers and mathe- 
maticians are included. 
a list of the 
mers. 

Small notice was taken of the death in May, 
1889, of a once famous dragoon, Gen. William 
S. Harney, as much the typical Indian fighter 
of his day as Gen. Miles or the late Gen. Crook, 
but on a lower level of humanity. An early 
portrait of this rugged character precedes an 
uncontroversial sketch of bis life in the Journal 
of the United States Cavalry Association for 
March (Fort Leavenworth, Kan,). 

A fairly good portrait of Prof. Bryce—a pro- 
cess print—forms the frontispiece of the Phila- 
delphia Book News for April. Not a few of 
our readers might be glad to procure it for their 
copies of his ‘ American Commonwealth.’ 

The True Commonwealth is the title of anew 
monthly quarto journal launched in Washing- 
tonon Aprill. It aims to effect the repeal of all 
monopolistic and class legislation, and the ‘*na- 
tionalization” of railways, telegraphs, and 
other essentially monopolistic enterprises, along 
with municipal ownership of street railways, 
gas-works, etc. 

The nineteenth of the Economic Tracts issued 
by the Society for Political Education, at No. 
330 Pearl Street, is ‘ References to the Consti- 
tution of the United States,’ by William EF 
Foster of the Providence Public Library—a 
new edition of that published in ISSI. Itisa 
very copious guide to the influences which re 
sulted in the framing of the Constitution, its 
actual construction and adoption, and its vicis- 
situdes since 1780. An appendix makes selec- 
tions from the Supreme Court’s decisions and 
opinions from 1865 to 1889. 
not ask for better assistance. 

The statistics of manufactures in Massachu- 


setts for the year 1SS88 have been tabulated and 


extensive col- 


The Messenger gives 


more distinguished astrono- 


The student couk 


are now reported by the Labor Bureau. As 
these statistics have been collected for but 


three years, they are to be looked upon rather 
asa necessary preliminary to valuable results 
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’ 


than as of present usefulness. »census of IS 


disclosed the existence of some 23,000 manufac 
turing establishments, while this report deals 
with returns from less than 4,000, Still, it is pos- 
sible to learn something from the experience of 
three years, and for many purposes it is more 


couvenient to work with asmall number of 
typical cases than to attempt to generalize 
from them all, Thus, the census shows that 


about %) per cent. of the value of manufac 


Tew 


tures was produced by some 4, establish- 


ments. On the other hand, the existence of 
nearly 19,000 establishments, with an average 
product of 'ess than $4,000 each, is a circum 
stance that deserves the attention of those who 
have felt alarm at the supposed swallowing up 


of the small industries by the great ones. In 
fact, nearly 7,000 establishments produce on 
the average less than $1,000 a year. At the 


other end of the scale there are 66 establish 
ments each producing an average value of over 
$2,000,000 a year. For most purposes we should 
prefer to consult the trade journals and mar 
ket reports rather than thiscompilation, State 
ments made to Government officers by private 
persons about the details of their business are 
not very trustworthy evidence. 

The foreign trade of Persia is the sul:ject of 
the last of the interesting series of letters from 
the Hon. George Curzon to the London Times 
on that country. 
principal trade arteries, he shows that Russia 
controls the greater part of the trade of the 
northern provinces through her rigidly exclu 


After describing its eleven 


sive policy in respect to her railways and the 
navigation of the Caspian, now merely a Rus- 
sian lake. Equally supreme are the English 
and Indian 
vinees, Great Britain having the trade mo 


merchants in the southern pro 
nopoly of the Persian Gulf. The great struggle 
is for the middle region, and here, notwith 
standing the strenuous efforts of the Russians, 
English interests are decidedly in the ascend 
ant. The total volume of trade with 
United Kingdom Mr. Curzon puts at £2,500,- 
000 per annum, or more than ten times the 


the 


amount given in the last edition of *‘ Whita- 
ker’ and the ‘Statesman’s Year-Book.’ 
of the great obstacles to its increase is 
difficulty of 
from the constantly fluctuating rate of ex- 
change—a point in which the institution of 
banks in Persia may be expected to afford 
Another is the 
for the most elementary principles of contract 
that is freely displayed by the Persian mer 
chant,” and the absence “ of 


One 
** the 


remittances, arising in the main 


some relief. utter contempt 


any tribunal for 
enforcing legal obligations.” 

‘*The Mountain System of the Balkan Pe 
ninsula,” by a member of the Austrian Gene 
the 
papers in the recently issued volume of Mit 


ral Staff, is one of the most noteworthy of 


tevungen of the Imperial Geographical Socie- 
ty of Austria. It is illustrated by two admira- 
ble maps, the one hypsometric, showing the 
the 
ing the limits of the various distinct cbains 


relative heights of the region, other defin- 


which make up the wholesystem. Closely con- 
nected with this are papers on the liiyrian and 
the 
panying maps are drawn in a different man- 
The former are delicately shaded contour 
th 


soe 


Montenegrin mountains, though accom- 
ner. 
maps, while in the latter 
nated by black lines varying in width with the 
height, the passes end single peaks being very 
distinctly shown. 
tary operations this method seems to possess 
The principal African pa- 
per isa description of Count Teleki’s journey 
in the Galla country; but there is a very mi 
nutely detailed map of the Congo from Stanley 
} 


Falls to Stanley Pool, 


chains are desig- 


For engineering and mili- 


some advantages. 


and several of the Roset 











ta mouth of 


the Nile, shown ts changes dur 


ing the last two centuries 


In behalf of a syndicate of capitalists, M 
Prompt, a French engineer, has submitted ¢ 
the 
longing the railroad alk 
Nile from Girged to 


the river is te 


Egvptian Government a preject of pr 


ng the bank of the 
Assuan, from which poin 


be opened to navigation to the 


White and Blue Niles at 


stance of some 1 K) rniles, 


contluence of the 
Khartum, a d 
two locks to be constru 
poir 


ratiwayvs of UL pope 


means of twenty 


‘ross it at determined ts M. Prompt’s 


the 


Egypt can never be made remunerative until a 


memorial asserts that 


lively trattic is established with the Sudan 
He estimates the cost of the contemplated 

terprise at eighty million pounds, or fifteen for 
railroads, fiftv-eigbt for the locks, and seven 
for unforeseen outlays, As, in the present ur 
pacified state of the Upper Nile, even a mili 
tarv march from Massowah via Kassala i 
the proposal is 


to 


Khartum is out of the question, 


rather more premature, relatively existing 


, 


conditions in Egypt, than it would have been 


many years when a similar plan was 


AO, 
mooted by Sir Samuel Baker 
, 


A number of Italian 


universities, notably 
that of Naples, recently suffered 
their of instructs 
and kindred mz 


for which the local prevalence of influe: 


tion in courses 





students’ strikes 





made a pretext. The 


been of s 


incident has 
vice in attracting public attention througbout 
ltaly to the way in which some of her universi 
ties are fulfilling, or failing to fulfil, their high 
educational mission. Considerable impatience 
bas long been felt with the reluctance the Gov 


ernment has manifested to deal summarily, by 


cancelling their charters, with those of them that 
have most notoriously outlived their usefulness 


chafing, 


On the other band, there is also much 
both 


*ol lec 
colleges or ea 


ndary 
to them, 


in the universities and in the sec 
that 


under the oppressive uniformity of 


are tributary 


grammes of instruction mnarked out by 
tral authority of 
at Ro 


organ, La Aiferma niversitas 


the Department of Public 


struction me, 


As general editor of ul 
new l , pub 
I shed at Bologna, with the ecGperation of edi 
torial contributors from all the leading Italian 
schools, Prof. Tullio Martello solicits contribu 


tions from “all scholars and students who are 
prompted to pass criticisms on our present uni- 
versity organization, or to deplore the methods 


of instruction prevalent in our universities,” 


The April Cenfury is unusually varied in 
brief, 
of 


formation, and illustrate the ever increasing 


compactness and condensation of 


its contents. Several of the articles are 


but they convey a considerable amount in 
our periodi- 


cal literature. Especially noticeable for this 
directness, thoroughness, and grasp is the con- 
tribution to the series of social papers, which 
the field 


lem, with many of its special factors 


describes and characteristics of the 


rot 


labor | 
presented with some detail, such as tenements, 
insurance, Sunday work, etc. Asa statement 
of conditions and proposed remedies from one 
point of view this paper has much educational 
value. 


trade, with its illustrations, by one of Stanley’s 


The description of the African slave 


lieutenants, isa forcible article which should 
stimulate interest in the extirpation of this 
cruel evil in its last stronghold, among the 
Arab hunters and the predatory tribes; and 
the means of doing it seem to grow easier. 
Another humanitarian paper is Mr. Kennan’s 
criticism of the late Siberian outrages, The 
Director-General of the Paris Exposition 
makes a number of practical suggestions in re- 
gard to the World’s Fair. Japan, the Fur-Seal 
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Islands, and the Shoshone Falls are dealt with 
in the department of travel; the old Poetic 
Guild in Ireland is the representative of litera- 
ture; Prof. Putnam’s admirable paper upon 
the Serpent Mound of Ohio stands for sci- 
ence ; and Mr. Cole’s engravings after Bel- 
lini, as excellent as any in the series, add 
the art contribution. In addition to all this, 
there are many poems of facile workmanship, 
the usual amount of fiction, and other general 
papers, among which we can note only Col. 
Higginson’s reminder to Harvard of how slight 
attention is being paid to the art and theory of 
literature in university education. 


—There has been during the last month in 
France a new outbreak of the old quarrel about 
cremation. Most people doubtless have thought 
that this was no longer, at least in any meta- 
phorical sense, a burning question, but they 
have been mistaken. The subject has been laid 
before the Pope, and by him referred to the 
Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office, and 
the conclusions to which the Congregation 
came have been embodied in a Papal rescript 
which the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris has 
lately promulgated to the faithful. Hence- 
forth it is only tle ashes of heretics that will 
find repose in a columbarium. It is curious to 
note the reasons upon which this decision may 
be supposed to rest. Cardinal Richard goes 
back for them to the Fall of Man and the pri- 
mal curse. Ashes to ashes is not ‘‘dist to 
dust,” he says, and, besides, there is a natural 
respect for the body which is violated by cre- 
mation, and also a Christian respect for it in 
view of the resurrection. These considerations 
being insufficient to resolve the mind of the 
Figaro of all doubt in the matter, that news- 
paper applied to *‘ one of our most distinguish- 
ed ecclesiastics,” the author of ‘ Bonté,’ who 
gave it a categorical answer under four heads, 
leaving out, as he says, the merely sentimental 
reasons. The Abbé declares that incineration 
is a pagan custom ; that it is contrary to the 
example of Christ; that it lacks the respect for 
the human body which the Church has always 
cherished ; and, lastly and chiefly, that it has 
been revived by ‘‘ nos ennemis les plus directs,” 
the Freemasons, who hit upon this way of dis- 
posing of the bodies of atheists and infidels in 
order to avoid sacerdotal intervention and 
Christian funeral rites. The force of this rea- 
soning will appear to most people to be less 
than coercive, but it is safe to say that, backed 
by the Papal rescript, it will check, at least for 
a while and among the upper classes in France, 
the practice that it rebukes. For ourselves, 
we find something amusing in the sight of our 
old friend, the argumentum a gaudio infide- 
lium, reappearing under Papal sanction, and 
settling, more or less infallibly, a question of 
public sanitation. 


— Those to whom experiments for a remodel- 
ling of society appeal must be saddened by the 
last phase in the history of the Altruist Com- 
munity of St. Louis. ‘* We find it necessary,” 
says Mr. Alcander Longley, its late President, 
in the columns of its organ, the Altruist, ** to 
announce to our readers that the Altruist Com- 
munity is dissolved by mutual consent of all 
the members. The reasons for the dissolution 
are some of them as follows: Since Mr. Smith 
withdrew late last fall, there have been but two 
male members of the Community, George E. 
Ward and myself, and our natures and our 
methods of doing things are so different that 
there has been more or less discord at different 
times since, and not at any time real harmony.” 
One of the causes of disagreement was Mr. 
Ward’s ambition to be ‘‘ appointed or elected 
as one of the editors and’ managers of the Al- 
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truist,” which Mr. Longley had decided views 
about controlling himself, saying that he 
‘‘ would not edit and manage a paper with Mr. 
Ward or any one else.” This led to the calling 
of a special meeting to elect a President in Mr. 
Longley’s place, and the success of Mr. George 
E. Ward and two Mrs. Wards, who formed a 
majority of the Community. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Longley admits, ‘‘I have during our dissen- 
sions said some very uncomplimentary and 
disrespectful things to Mr. Ward, for which I 
have told him Iam sorry. Among them was, 
I charged him with being an Anarchist and 
with bullying his wife to get her to vote as he 
desired in the Community, and with having 
acted fraudulently in keeping the record of the 
Community as Secretary, and in the election 
of himself as President, as well as other re- 
proaches, all of which I hereby retract and 
apologize for.” Mr, Longley, and the remain- 
ing member of the pentagonal Community, 
Miss Travis, withdrew when Mr. Ward’s jour- 
nalistic aspirations were about to be gratified. 
But we are giad to say that there is still hope 
for the future of the Community, as the reader 
will see from the following statement, which 
appears, under date of March 31, at the bot- 
tom of the last column of the same issue of the 
Altruist : ‘* Mr. Longley and Miss Travis have 
united again under the name of the Altruist 
Community, with the same agreement, and will 
continue their business together as before, and 
receive any acceptable persons as members,” 


— The forty-seventh report of the returns of 
births, marriages, divorces, and deaths in the 
State of Massachusetts brings down the figures 
to the end of 1858, The tables are numerous 
and extremely elaborate, extracting from the 
returns answers to nearly all the conceivable 
questions that can be asked of them. Most of 
this information is of value only to the medical 
profession, but there are some generalizations 
that are of the widest interest and of the most 
profound importance, as they seem to establish 
a practical solution of the ‘‘ population prob- 
lem.” For the period 1861-1880 the natural in- 
crease of population, indicated by the excess 
of the birth-rate over the death-rate, was 
smaller in Massachusetts than in any European 
country except France and Hungary, nor has 
the rate materially varied within the last de- 
cade. It is not far from 63-100 of one per cent., 
or less than one-half the rate in Great Bri- 
tain. The rate in Hungary is connected with 
a very high death-rate, and it may very well 
be disregarded as relating to a different state 
of civilization. Excepting Hungary, the num- 
ber of marriages in proportion to population is 
greater in Massachusetts than in any European 
country. We have, then, a society in which 
marriages are numerous, but in which their 
offspring is limited, the death-rate moderate, 
and, as we know from other sources, wealth in- 
creasing. The inference is, that the standard 
of material comfort is rising, and it is clear 
that, for the present at least, man’s command 
over nature is extending much more rapidly 
than nature’s command over him. There is 
probably no thriftier or more progressive 
community than Massachusetts to be anywhere 
found, and few places where the chances of 
long life are better than in most of her towns, 
It is noteworthy that the birth-ratein France is 
almost equal to that in Massachusetts, while the 
death-rate is about one-fifth higher, The signi- 
ficance of these figures depends in many ways 
upon the factors of immigration and emigra- 
tion, and any statistician who can determine 
the respective effects of these causes will ren- 
der a most valuable service. 


—It is well known that the greater part of 
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the population of Massachusetts is of foreign 
origin, reckoning from about the middle of the 
century, but it is rather surprising to learn 
that the excess of children born of foreign 
parents over those of native parentage is about 
3,000, and is still increasing. The number born 
of mixed parentage is more than one-fifth of 
the whole, and is, of course, increasing. While 
the birth-rate of the native population is about 
18 per 1,000, that of the foreign population is 
more than 54 per 1,000, which is considerably 
higher than that of any other cpuntry. On 
the other hand, the proportion of deaths among 
the foreign-born as compared with the natives 
is only as one to three. But it is to be remem- 
bered that one-fifth of all the deaths are of 
children under one year of age, and one-third 
of those under five years. The probability of 
life in the case of immigrants, who are for the 
most part over five years of age, is, of course, 
much above the average. We do not find, how- 
ever, that there is any satisfactory statement 
of the rate of mortality among the children of 
immigrants, although it may be deducible from 
some of the tables. The returns are edited 
by Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, and the very useful 
comments are also by him. 


GOODWIN’S NEW MOODS AND TENSES. 
Syntaz of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek 
Verb, By William Watson Goodwin, LL.D., 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Har- 
vard University. Rewritten and enlarged. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Every classical scholar in America will wel- 
come this new and eularged edition of one of 
his best friends with keen pleasure and genuine 
pride that the author is one of us. About 
twenty years ago we heard a professor in a 
large university say that he considered Good- 
win’s ‘ Moods and Tenses’ the best work on the 
subject in any language, and no doubt hun- 
dreds of others on both sides of the ocean share 
that opinion. If this was true of ‘‘a book 
written in the enthusiasm of youth as an ephe- 
meral production,” as Professor Goodwin says 
in his preface of 1589, what may we not expect 
of the work in its present form, revised as it 
has been by the author ‘‘under the greater 
sense of responsibility which doubled years and 
more than doubled experience have brought 
bim”? The book itself is more than doubled. 
Over 4,800 examples are indexed, as against 
the more than 2,300 of the previous edition. 
The page (as printed) is an inch longer and a 
quarter of an inch wider than before; and we 
have pages xxxii, 464 to offset xv, 264. The ap- 
pendix has five heads to it now, the former ap- 
pendix having had only two, It is thus appa- 
rent that the book has been expanded in every 
direction, and we have here the carefully 
gathered results of the author’s mature work 
in the field in which nearly a generation ago he 
achieved such brilliant success. What he did 
then has earned him the lasting gratitude of 
nearly a generation of students ; and this new 
work, which greatly increases their indebted- 
ness, will, we trust, do even more for the next 
generation than the smaller book has done for 
us. But the smaller book is by no means su- 
perseded—at least we hope not. While teach- 
ers will of course have the new edition for their 
own study, they will still want the other for 
the use of their classes, Professor Goodwin 
himself says : 

“‘It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
work, in its present enlarged form, is not in- 
tended for use as a grammatical text-book in 
the class-room, except perhaps the portion 
printed in the largest type. On the other 


hand, it is hoped that the increased fulness and 
the greater space given to discussions will 
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make the work more useful for private study 
and for reference.”’ 

The last thirty years have been exceedingly 
busy ones in the realm of Greek syntax. The 
stimulus has been felt over a widely extended 
area, and one of the chief factors 
chief one—in educating the English-speaking 
world to a clear and intelligent understanding 
of the subject has been the predecessor of the 
book under review. In the editions of Greek 
authors for school use it has held the leading 
place among the authorities referred to. Since 
its appearance, however, theoretical syntax 
has become more and more prominent as the 
study of comparative grammar has advanced ; 
moreover, the foundations are now being laid, 
broad and deep, for the historical syntax of the 
Greek tongue. The present is the day of sta 
tistics in language study, the chief apostles in 
this line being Professor Schanz and his trained 
band of investigators. As Heft after Heft of 
the famous Beitrdye appears, we feel that one 
more solid pier is sunk for the splendid super- 
structure that is to span the current of Greek 
thought from Homer to Aristotle. 

A comparison of the new ‘ Moods and Tenses’ 
with the old shows the difference ! 
(or say 1865) and 1890 in these two respects. 
Speaking of his first edition, Professor Goodwin 


perhaps the 


etween LS60 


says: 


*T then attempted chiefly to ‘ give a plain 
and practical statement of the principles which 
govern the relations of the Greek Moods 
and Tenses,’ avoiding theoretical discussions 
as far as possible. . . . Something more 
than mere statement of facts has been at- 
tempted in the present work, although nothing 
has been further from my thoughts than a 
complete theoretical discussion of all the prin- 
ciples which govern the use of the moods. He 
who ventures far upon that sea is in great dan- 
ger of being lost in the fog or stranded ; for, 
while comparative philology has thrown much 
and most welcome light on the early history of 
the Greek language, it has also made us more 
painfully aware of our ignorance, although it 
isa more enlightened ignorance than that of 
our predecessors,” 


Additions or amplifications of theoretical 
points are found here and there throughout 
the volume. We note the pages 
(107-112) on the development of clauses with 
and uy 


especially 


iva, ws, Smws, dpa, The paragraphs 
$$398-401) on the origin of the Greek condi 
tional sentence are added. and 
(b) on pages 95 and 96 of the old edition are ex 
panded to nearly two pages (149-150) in the 
new. Thetreatment of the apodosis without 
av (ée, etc.) occupies nearly four pages in the 


temarks (a 


smaller work ; the same topic bas eight pages 
and a half given to it in the large work. 
‘*A podosis contained in the Protasis” is a new 
heading under conditional sentences. ‘‘ Con 
secutive clauses with daore, etc.,” are discussed 
through thirteen pages (221-255). A note ten 
lines long in the elder book (note 6, pp. 2 
229) has swelled to two pages (357-558) in the 
younger. The potential optative and indica 
tive have a special section of nine pages and a 
half devoted to them (pp. 77-86). 
Statistics of constructions are 
notes passim and in appendix iii, and forma 
striking feature of the new book. 
persons will read these statistics with scarcely 
a thought of the enormous labor required to 
What 


+3 eg. 


civen in f 


oOt- 


iow many 


make some of these short statements! 
does it mean to say truthfully thata g 
struction—e, g., the use of the future partici- 
ple to express purpose—does not occur in Cice 
ro? It means that through nearly 4,000 Teub- 
ner pages of Latin this particular construction 
has been watched for with close attentic 
by at least several readers, or by one reader 
several times; for even a temporary fl 
of the attention from this particular point may 











The 


the reader 


Nation. 


to overlook some instance of 








CaUs 
the construction. We assert here, what we be 


lieve to be a fact, that as common a construc 
tion AS éAoyiGovro ws ci UH Mayorto (OF wayoirto), a 
modes atootngarro, Cannot be found in Thucy- 
dides. No doubt cause 
some who are reading this author to watch for 
the construction, and after a while one of two 


statement will 


this 


our statement will be dis- 


proved, or this little fact may be added to our 
knowledge of Thucydides. If 
turn to page 114 of the new ‘ Moods and Tenses,’ 


things may happen 


any one will 
he will find in ffve lines the proportion of sub 
junctives to optatives after past tenses in pure 
final clauses, and after verbs of fearing, given 
for Homer, Pindar, .Eschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Es 
chines, Plato, and Xenophon. ‘In all writers 
before Aristotle 528 : Si4.” Evidently, while we 


iseus, Demosthenes, 


have slept, Dr. Weber has been hard at work 


threading his way across all these multitudi 
nous pages. 

Professor Goodwin's work has always been 
marked by a praiseworthy absence of attempts 
at super-subtle and metaphysical retinements. 
While carefully distinguishing things that dif- 
fer, he does not force useless distinctions mere 
ly because there is a difference in the form of 
He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Madvig ‘‘for the first conviction that the 
syntax of the Greek moods belonged to the 


expression. 


realm of common sense.” The seed thus sown 


by the great Dane fell upon good ground; and, 
thanks to Americans 


who have grown up on the ‘ Moods and Tenses’ 


Madvig’s disciple, the 


have never had any other idea, we imagine, 
than that common sense prevailed in Greek as 
well as any where else. The refusal to try to 
define the the 


treatment of av according to usage and not ac 


moods is one example of this; 
cording to some theory (page 144") is another. 
The preliminary statements about the different 
kinds of conditional sentences (Grammar, 8220; 
M. and T. old, 
seemed to us to be a capital illustration of re 
Nor 


have we ever been able to think out any better 


S48; new, §8500-505) bave always 
ducing a problem to its simplest terms, 


way of giving the distinction between j» with 
the 
future conditions, than by simply saying, with 
Professcr Goodwin, that the 


the subjunctive and «i with optative in 


latter is a ‘‘ leas 


vivid” form of expression. Whatever ditfer- 
ence exists between “if you do that, you'll get 
a thrashing.” and “if you were to do that, you 
mucb differ 


bet ween 


would get a thrashing,” just thar 





ence-—no more, no less 


seems to exist 


the two constructions in Greek. On pl? (end 





occ mark further illustrating this com 
n ** But the Greeks, like other work 
men, did not ca to use their finest tools or 
every | sion; al is often necessary to re 





member this if we would avoii hair-splitting.” 


One of the inalienable rights of a reviewer is 
the privilege of commenting on points in whic! 
ter whose work he is re 

fc wing criticisms, At 

1 expua lifference 

absolute , occur Lhe 








fea ra ir understandin x f their scope 
and purport At least, w nfess that we do 

t underst i them, because we doubt the 
statement in the only meaning we can attach 


tothe words, In $35 the statement about the 


‘present is enlarged by admitting that 


it may sometimes be used for the imperfect. 
This is we as far as it coes ; but we doubt the 
need of ‘‘ sometimes.” What is the objection to 
saving that every historic present may be re 

laced | the perfect / ihe aorist is the 





* 
(J 
on. 
ae 
-~ 
ae 























unadorned narrative ¢ @ ana 
the p ‘turesque narrative fens ting 
that the historic s the animated 
tense of narration, to sav us na fw 
choose to exchange t t tures 
ness rather than re aul 1 stat 
ment This has a bearing on ) Many s 
called imperfect infinitives may repres« t 
historic present just as well as ¢ t t 
e. g.,in the example quoted from Ula Sv 
175 C, we can imagine no reason why 
cigepyerai, keAeves ANd go, Are Not as 
resentatives of the infinitives as 
are. We do not pretend in the least that 
present has ¢ superior i w y 
tend for full equality Phe uarks at 
aorist in SSS might well be expanded to tak 
cases where an aorist indicative is used it 
ric sentences Instead of the constru $ 
tioned in $800 and Thus l 
Ls yeovee, IN CONNectiON With a ye t pres 
in the main clause. In I é 

ray dwita and i i. 
is followed by « with perfec and 
dicative, all three gener lr very 
ten "1 ht be ed by sua 
form more nearly to Grammar 1.2.8 
we feel certa forms t} acts 
*Hellenica,’ for example, a gtoan t 
made some years a t a! 
instances of the perfect optative express y 
the compound form |! Lo 4 
and 5, ‘, i! 
and 5, 52), and only four expressed byw ¢ 
ple form (3, 2, 8, and ‘ i 
one of these is reera 4. 3 1 

We miss in the new edit ,as t) ld, and 
as We miss everywhere, in fact, t gnition of 
the fact that the infinitive, present or aorist, 
represents the imperative ‘ 
aorist infinitive, the subjunctive f 
rect This bas always sur sel : If 
Latin it is a fact that tl perative of 
becomes the sul ve ( ’ seg \ 
a fact that 1 (rreek t Inperative s trans 

the infil ve, as Englis I s 

the tirst examp!l t would really tx 
l under § t e Were st a secti 
as the rect dis rs $ > men Pw 4 
brings forward a new po ega to the 
Aorist participle “ the present 
or imperfect of \ as It seer 
natural that t point here made should be true 
where the present of these verbs is used , but 
where it is the imperfect, we ifess that we 
io not feel so ce n about it \t any rate, it 
n ften be a re matter of wor ‘ s 
ey ransiate A exa fr shu hi, 
is perhaps! ardiy a case in} it, sidering: the 
uncertainties of the passage; and Lys 7, is 
paralleled by Thuc. » verlooked by Clas 
sen in his 4 ng t The construction 
ssaid to beara l¢ a state I certainly 
borne out by Thucydides. He uses the present 
and imperfect of rvyyarw thirty-five times (see 


Von Essen), and with the aorist participle only 


twice, even unting 3, 111, as an instance, o, 
74 is not a case in point, as the aorist participle 
r ciple oe 


+), and the 


here is adversative The perfect p 
urs three times (3, 08; 6, 06: 8, II 
present participle twenty-seven times (514/, 
The footnote on page 50 of the old edition is 
omitted in the new, Professor Goodwin having 
apparently fully satisfied himself that bis prin- 
ciple is in such strict accord with the common 
sense of the thing as to need no defence. An 
interesting example bearing upon this point is 
PL Pheedo 106 A, where drére anayayo, seeming- 
ly ideal future, is used between the protasis 
and apodosis of an unreal present conditional, 


which is immediately followed by the aorist in- 
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dicative with av 


In French, German, and 
English, unreal present and ideal are so often 
identical in form that we have at times had a 
keen suspicion that even in Greek, in spite of 
the sharp formal differentiation of the two, the 
distinction was not always plainly felt, espe- 
cially as Homer's usage ($455) was likely to lead 
an Attic writer astray, once ina while, at least. 
It very seldom occurs, it is true; but the com- 
bination mentioned in $504, may possibly have 
some such explanation. 
there given add Isoc. 4, 102, and also Pl. 
Phaedo 108 A, where oions ci hv, and Rep, 504 
ei éuvnudvevov, the apodo- 


To the two examples 


A, where MVNLOVEeVwY 
sis in both being optative with av. $535 is an 
addition that we are glad to see, having fora 
good many years insisted on this limitation in 
generic sentences, and denied the application 
of Note 1 on page 131 of the old edition to tem- 
poral sentences. We hope some day to see Dr, 
Schanz's co-workers give us the statistics of 
Attie prose on this point. We commend it to 
their attention. 

In the treatment of éws we note again the ab- 
sence of a statement to the effect that éws in the 
sense of ‘until’ regularly has the aorist; with 
any other tense it means ‘ while,’ usually in the 
sense of ‘as long as.’ The constructions for 
these two meanings are nearly paralleled 
throughout, and why our grammars have fail- 
ed to notice that it is the tense that determines 
the sense of the group of words of which éws 
is the representative, we have never been able 
to understand. Exceptions occur, of course, 
but they are not common enough to upset the 
rule, Kiihner’s note on Xenophon Mem. 3, 5, 
6, isa very striking example of how the dis- 
tinction is ignored; for he actually tries to jus- 
tify the meaning ‘as long as,’ which éor' dv 
must there have in spite of the aorist, by re- 
ferring to a passage in which éo7' av with the 
same meaning is followed by the present ! And 
Mr. Phillpotts, the editor of an excellent text- 
book, selections from the ‘ Hellenica,’ in trying 
to make Xenophon’s Greek in 2, 3, 31, a little 
easier, changed the tense after éws, without 
perceiving that he thereby changed sense to 
nonsense! The mystery is, that the grammars 
are so extremely careful to give the construc- 
tions in the meaning ‘ until,’ and quietly dis- 
miss the other meaning with the statement 
that it needs no special treatment, although 
the two, as we have said, run side by side near- 
ly the whole way, being governed by the same 
underlying principles. The fullest and best 
statement of the usage of éws that we have ever 
seen is the one given by Professor Gildersleeve 
in the American Journal of Philology, iv, 
pages 416-418; but even this summary is so 
compact as to leave unnoticed the generic con- 
structions in the subjunctive and optative, eg, 
éws av + present subjunctive, Anab., 1, 4,8; 8, 
1, 43; Dem. 9, 69; aorist optative, Xen. Cyr. 8, 
1, 44 (€or). aorist subjunctive, 
unless we count Xen. Mem. 3, 5, 6, and éws 


’ ’ 


For éws av + 


+ present optative in generic sentences, we 
have noexamples to give, but we have never 
made any point of collecting them, as they 
would simply be illustrations of broad princ:- 
ples of Greek syntax. 

Under the head of ‘* Wishes” we wish notice 
had been taken of BovAoiuny av and éSovdAdunv av. 
It happens that fovdAoiuny dv is not indexed, and 
§ 246 gontains no cross-reference to § 236 (end), 
where we have, in less than a line, all that is 
said about BovAoiuny dv, so far as we have dis- 
covered, As to éBovAduny adv, we should like to 
ask if it is not far more common in Attic prose 
than cié@e or «i yap With the secondary tenses of 
the indicative. We have made no sort of 
count of the constructions, and speak only 
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from general 
prompt correction. In § 540 there is no state- 
ment of the ordinary limitation of the future 
participle expressing purpose, Except after 
verbs of motion, 4; must usually be prefixed 


impressions, and subject to 


(rapacxevagouac being a prominent exception, 
since it may omit the ds). For this reason 
we should be glad to know how far ypévovow 
axovogopuevoe in § 187 is upheld by classic usage. 

The make-up of the * Mocds and Tenses’ is, 
of course, what might be expected of the house 
that issues it, and for a first edition it seems to 
be remarkably free from typographical or 
other errors. In § 25 reivouor buas holds its own 
with remarkable persistency in the various edi- 
tions of the ‘ Moods and Tenses’ and of the 
Grammar, though in the later issues of the 
latter book the » has been added. For elo: in 
§ 159 (c) read épyerax. The example from Ar. 
Lys. 511 in § 162 appears without the conjunc- 
tion *‘that” after ‘ hear ’—an oversight waich 
occurs in the former editions of the book, and 
also in the Grammar. On page 143 the late 
form éAodua is twice given, rather strangely. 
The same paragraph has é¢ three times with 
out accent, and the next page has é¢ twice 
without it. On pages 150, 3, and 156, 2, we 
think «ai must have fallen out after ei; anda 
brief paragraph might well have been given 
to ei cai and xai ei, in regard to which we may 
observe that Jowett, in his volume of notes 
on Thucydides, insists very rigidly on the dis- 
tinction between the two expres ions, with- 
out observing his distinction by any means 
in his translation—for the very good reason 
that it cannot be done. 

Several excellent features yet remain tu be 
noticed. The cross references are unusually 
abundant. The use of ‘*‘ Notes” and ‘‘ Re- 
marks” has been entirely discarded, the para- 
graphs being consecutively numbered instead; 
so that while the preceding edition had only 
114 sections this one has 926. This makes re- 
ference to the book a simpler matter. Would 
it not have facilitated reference if the para- 
graphs of examples had been lettered, so that 
a reference to a construction might be more 
precisely given? The frequent citation of au- 
thorities is an extremely valuable feature, 
and one to be heartily welcomed. ‘The aid and 
stimulus thus given to students who have 
scholarly aspirations is of very great worth. 
In future editions we should like to see an 
index of proper names. This could easily be 
added at the end, to form page 465. Few in- 
deed are the books that are over-indexed, 
and we do not think the addition of this page 
would overdo the matter, or leave much to 
be desired in this capital book. 


FARMER WASHINGTON, 


George Washington and Mount Vernon. A 
collection of Washington’s unpublished agri- 
cultural and personal letters. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Moncure Daniel Conway. 
Brooklyn: Long Island Historical Society. 
1SSU, 

Tus volume of letters of Washington to his 

overseer at Mount Vernon has a peculiar inte- 

rest both as regards the writer and the period 
at which the letters were written. It has long 
been known that this correspondence was in 
possession of the Long Island Historical Socie- 
ty through the generosity of its former Presi- 
dent, Mr. James Carson Brevoort, but access 
to it has been granted grudgingly, and special 
care taken to prevent the publication of even 
paragraphs. Now the Society has seen fit to 
publish the whole under the editorship of Mr. 
Conway, who has prefixed an “ Historical and 





Genealogical Introduction,” and added some 
newly discovered letters from other sources. 

With all due respect to the zeal and industry 
of the editor, we find his introduction neither 
Witb a fine-tooth 
comb he bas searched Virginia for bits of un- 
published matter, stray anecdotes that still ex- 
ist in the old regions of that State, as rich in 
lore as it is in imagination, and the gossipy 
tales of the oldest inhabitants. He has gath- 
ered half-a-dozen curious pieces of correspond- 
ence, an even less number of valuable docu 
ments, and bas surrounded them with a mass 
of guesses, improbabilities, and idle tales, For 
example, a very early letter beginning *t Dear 
Sally,” ‘‘may have been” addressed to Sarah 
Ball, Sarah Jones, or Sarah Conway, but we 
do not see that the subject is made any the 
clearer by this triple conjecture, and no inte- 
rest is added tothe letter. Boucher asserts that 
Washington was taught by a convict sei vant, 
which leads Mr. Conway to say, ‘‘ The sexton 
of Truro parish in 1747 was a convict, William 
Grove. It may be that ‘Hobby’ was this 
man’s nickname, and that he had previously 
taught the Washington children ; or, ‘ Hobby’ 
may have been another of the ‘ convicts ’—prob- 
ably political.” He then shows that Hobby 
was sexton at Falmouth, and not at Truro; and 
yet itis only a tradition that gives to Washing- 
ton Hobby asa teacher. Such conjecture only 
leaves the question an open one, and is better 
calculated to mislead than to confirm. 

Were these isolated instances, it would not be 
necessary to direct attention to them; but they 
are unfortunately typicalexamples of the man- 
ner in which the editor has prepared his intro- 
duction. He takes up the question of seals used 
by Washington, but comes to no conclusion, 
and it is difficult to arrange his statements in 
such order as to show what he wishes to prove, 
He hazards a new guess at the source whence 
Washington crew his ‘‘ Rules of Civility,” but 
the yruess throws no light on the matter. The 
wretched doggerel found in an early note-book 
of Washington’s is boldly attributed to him, 
twisted into an acrostic, and gravely made the 
text for some remarks on the early loves of 
Washington. While it would be equally ven- 
turesome to assert positively that Washington 
did not perpetrate the acrostic, it is reasonably 
certain that poetry wasentirely wanting in his 
nature. In the genealogical field Mr. Conway’s 
researches have produced better results, though 
Mr. Waters’s discoveries discredit the earlier 
statements. The letters in the appendix con- 
tain some good matter, but they have no con 
nection with the Mount Vernon correspondence, 
to which we now turn. 

Once a week Washington expected from his 
overseer at Mount Vernon a full report of 
what was done on the farm, the prospects of 
the crops, the preparation of fields, and the 
distribution of labor; and once a week he 
wrote in full his wishes and suggestions. It 
is this weekly letter from the President of the 
United States, in an exciting period of our 
national history, 1793-1796, that makes up this 
volume. Not only does it show the intense 
love of the man for agriculture and his home, 
Mount Vernon, but it proves his love of 
minute detail, his mastery of little things, and 
his capacity for applying general rules—men- 
tal habits that had stood him as well in the 
management of his army as in that of his 
plantations. He knows every acre of his 
farms, the uses to which they are to be put, 
their relations to one another as well as to his 
general plan of culture; he knows every field- 
hand and his capacity, and expects the utmost 
result from his labor; every fine horse or 
jack is known by name, and he can estimate 


historical nor genealogical. 
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what in an ordinary season he may expect 
from the whole. 
of Washington's character; but the letters are 
of far greater interest as showing the change 
that had occurred in Virginian agriculture dur- 
ing the Revolution. 

Before the Revolution the Virginian planter 
raised nothing but tobacco and maize. 


This is an interesting phase 


** The cultivation of tobacco,” wrote Wash- 
ington to Arthur Young, ‘thas been almost the 
sole object with men of landed property, and 
consequently a regular course of crops have 
never been in view. The general custom has 
been, first to raise a crop of Indian corn 
(maize), which, according to the mode or culti- 
vation, is a good preparation for wheat; then a 
crop of wheat; after which the ground is res 
pited (except from weeds, and every trash 
that can contribute to its toulness) for about 
eighteen months; and so on, alternately, with 
out any dressing, till the Jand is exhausted; 
when it is turned out, without being sown with 
grass-seeds, or reeds, or any method taken to 
restore it; and another piece is ruined in the 
same manner.” 

Tobacco was the commercial crop of Vir- 
ginia, and all the efforts of Parliament, direct- 
ed by the selfish policy of the mercantile sys- 
tem, were directed to making it the staple of 
the colony, It was the planter who suffered, 
for he was obliged to dispose of his product in 
a monopoly market and buy what manufac- 
tured articles he needed in the same market. 
Even before the Revolution a change 
begun, looking to the culture of grains instead 
of tobacco, and an export of wheat to the 
West Indies instead of tobacco to Great Bri- 
tain. The experiments of Bordley in Mary- 
land were beginning to attract attention, and 
Washington has left abundant evidence of his 
close study of such agricultural treatises as 
were published at that time—studies which 
were later to result in practice. Of live stock 
almost nothing was known, and horses and 
dogs were more important items in the planta 
tion economy than cattle and sheep. 

All this was changed after the Revolution, 
and nowhere can the alteration be more closely 
studied than in the agricultural letters of 
Washington. The tobacco-planter and shipper 
of the colonial day has bevome a raiser of 
wheat and a manufacturer of flour. He is no 
longer concerned with the quality of and 
market for his fine brands of sweet-scented to- 
bacco, with the problem of stemming, packing, 
and inspecting his leaves, with the extortions 
of shipmasters, the sales and charges of his fac- 
tor in London; but he talks learnedly of wheat, 
flour, bran, middlings, shorts, and ship stuffs. 
He cultivates only a few acres of tobacco, and 
the small number of hozsheads that he obtains 
are kept in the inspection warehouses for years 
awaiting a fair price, and constituting an un- 
the 
He no longer exhausts his 


was 


important source of revenue instead of 
principal income. 
lands by successive crops of tobacco, wastefully 
grown and wastefully gathered; but bis efforts 
are directed to preparing his fields for wheat, 
the arrangement of proper rotations of crops 
that will keep his lands in heart, and in experi_ 
menting with different seeds to obtain the high- 
est returns, and with various fallow crops to 
insure a proper degree of productiveness, He 
no longer pays the expenses of his plantation 
out of his tobacco sales, but out of his sales of 
wheat and flour. Under this system, even bis 
choice of lands is modified, and a good mill-site 
isof far greater value than a comparatively 
rich plain. 

In introducing this new system of agricul 
ture, Washington had enjoyed exceptional! ad- 
He bad covered nearly every State 
in his marches during the Revolution, and bad 
been observant of the methods pursued in each 
He was a careful realer of Arthur Young's 


vaulages, 
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‘Annals of Agriculture’ and an ardent experi- 
menter in every direction. He had seen the 
importance of live stock in agricultural opera 
tions, and not only sought to cbtain tine breeds 
of cattle and sheep, but paid great attention to 
the sowing of grasses and laying down of mea 
dows, besides making trials of tue various root 
as food for cat- 
tle and for keeping the land in condition. He 
Robert Bake 

well to improve farm stock, the pioneer in the 
line, who believed that * 


crops that were valuable both 
was familiar with the efforts of 
you < 


‘an get beasts to 


weigh where you want them to weigh, & «., in 


roasting pieces and not boiling pieces”; while 


from his numerous correspondents, amon, 


whom were such agricultural authorities as 
Young, Anderson, and Sinclair, he obtained 
many valuable hints and niuch assistance. 

His one obstacle to success was the quality 


of labor at his command-—slaves ; and it is ai 

interesting speculation to make, whether sla- 
very in Virginia could have remained had the 
State followed what was its natural tendency 
immediately after the Revolution, that of bx 

coming a wheat-growing State ; whether this 
form of labor, wasteful, costly, and unintelli 

gent, would not have been foreed out by the 
same econonm, ¢ conditions that had made it un 
profitable in New England and the Middle 
States ; 


the difference between the results obtained by 


That Washington was conscious of 
slave and by free labor respectively, these 
letters prove. 
admired the well-kept fields, and recorded with 


Near Philadeiphia he noted and 


envy the large crops taken from them as com 
pared with the relatively meagre returns made 
by his own lands, on which he bestowed so 
much thought, time, and expense. He men 
tioned again and again the difference in results 
the 
around Germantown and 


well-conducted flour-mills 
the head of | 
and in his own, where a comparatively small 
The 
thievish habits, and ignorance of his help bring 


obtained in 


at vik, 





output was obtained. lazi 


’ 
less, Neg lect, 


out a show of temper on his part, and const! 
tute ihe burden of his complaints. Hardly a 

ioes not 
i@ held of 


slave labor, and its incapacity to meet his 


letter is contained in this volume that 


convey some idea of the low opinion | 
warts, which in short involved a change from 
extensive to intensive farming, a revolution 
a) My 
making crops) is to preserve the land”, but be 


in methods, great object (more than 


would use every acre to its full capacity. ‘Is 
it not better to get twenty bushels of wheat 


(and other things in proportion) from one acre 
of ground, than from two acres!” This 
the key of his system, and, with that 
these letters open up a very inte 
in American agriculture of the 
but the editor of them has! 


Clubs for Worktng Girls. By Maude Stanley 


Macmillan & Co. 
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WRONG as the Socialists are in their theories 


of human nature, they have certainly done a 
great deal of good in stirring up the tend 


a feeling of ableness 





hearted to 
of the existing 





conditions of the very poor, 


and of the necessity incumbent 
woman, who b 
'T 


something to alleviate them. Tir 


upon every 
of 
was when 


at least, leisure, loing 


as 
ne 


English women satisfied their consciences by 


doles of red flannel and soup to the poor peo- 


ple of their acquaintance, but pow the princi 


ples of political economy have penetrated the 


brains of women, even, and no one can engage 


in relieving poverty without much reflection 


upon the far-reaching consequences of his acts. 
. 


The Hon. Maude Stanley, in strenuously ad- 


rmation of clubs for working 





















girls on a large scale, bas other «ts in View 
besides furnisl the girls a pieasant eve 
ning and some improvement in their manners 


hinds i hese Ojyects mtr 


I 
f course, be very worthy ones, ar 





One evening t 
Miss 
irls she bad known some years fore ‘ 
Whe 


No, they are stuck-up things in there: they 


school asked o me it thev sa 


nu 











t ; itl les these re 


lage entalis 


*y quotes mn 
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ners wi his sotore! 


for par f 
ake room tol part ol 


ruse of the 


the 


hat the alm 1 
and festitution of 
rovident marriage 
udg ment 
he receipt of weekly wages 
i, like the majority of the 
re e classes, retrain from °* going 
into hou-ekeeping’ till he was thirty, bis lot 
would be an exceedingly comfortable one. For 
ten vears he would have been in receipt of his 
full wages, and he could have put by a good 
round sum to provide against @ rainy day. 
! I find that more than cent, of 
the judgment debtors are married . a 
Day after day I preach the same sermon to 
deaf ears. The defendant urges the number 
of his children as his reason for not paying his 





eariy ana 


or cen on 


poor 1s 
About 


im} 
{ nses 


the sunimc are 
persons iD 


t 
wouk 


iucated 


artinan 


Thiet 


per 


debts. Is it the plaintiff's fault, 1 ask him, 
that you have got seven children? Because 
you have got seven children, is it any 
reason that the plaintiff should supply you 
with goods for nothing? Not long ago a4 
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wretched-looking Jad of twenty was summon- 
ed for a debt of two pounds. [ asked him why 
he had not paid and he replied, ‘ All the chil- 
dren have been ill.’ . The root of the 
evil lies in the reckless way in which the work- 
ing classes marry.” 

Miss Stanley gives two incidents to show 
how differently the two races that adjoin the 
English regard marriage. An Irish laborer 
was asked, ‘“‘ Mike, why have you married 
when you bad not enough to keep yourself, let 
alone a wife/” ‘* Well, sure,” was the ready 
answer, ‘‘for the bite and the sup the crater 
ates it’s no worth being without her.” A Scotch 
woman, asked why she and her brother, mid- 
dle-aged persons, had not married, replied, ‘I 
had to stay and bide with father and mother, 
and my brother could not have brought a wife 
in; there would be no room for bairns with the 
old folks; he must wait awhile.” The idea 
that children who cannot be supported are a 
reprehensible possession seems to be making 
headway in London. The wife of a man who 
had become blind soon after marriage, and the 
mother of seven children, said: ‘‘ I was afraid 
to ask you for assistance, for I was afraid you 
might say what the other ladies say—that I 
have too many children.” Miss Stanley be- 
lieves that a thorough-going change may be 
brought about in this respect in the opinion of 
girls and lads. She says: 

‘“* It may seem a colossal work to change ideas 
with regard to marriage, but it is not impossi- 
ble. Have we not seen a great change take 
place in the views of girls of the professional 
and educated classes / When they had no other 
employment but fancy work, tea parties, and 
walks on the parade or in the park, what could 
they think of but flirtations and possible mar- 
riage ? All these occupations and many 
Ynore that are now opened to women, have 
created a very different feeling with regard to 
marriage. Happier marriages are made when 
the contract is not entered into by the girl 
merely to secure a home or a large establish- 
ment, and she makes a far better wife than if 
she had had notraining or experience of work.” 

A similar change can be produced in working- 
girls, Miss Stanley believes, if they can have 
their evenings filled with interesting occupa- 
tion during the years when they ought to be 
postponing marriage. 

** We have now to consider how we can cre- 
ate this feeling among the working-girls and 
lads of our great towns. We can do so by giv- 
ing them clubs, and letting them see that life 
has something in it besides mere larking folly. 
os Some of our girls bave been with us 
for seven, eight, and nine years [it should be 
remembered that among the poor of London 
there are almost no women who do not marry], 
and we can say with confidence that clubs will 
keep girls from reckless and improvident mar- 
riages. If a girl remains single till twenty- 
four, she will be more likely to make a good 
choice, and not to take up with the first lad 
who strikes her fancy because he bas asked 
her to walk out with him. Our girls have 
themselves told me that they consider this 
postponement of marriage as one of the best 
results of their club,” 

For details of management of these clubs, 
for an account by Miss Grace Dodge of work- 
ing-girls’ clubs in New York, for descriptions 
by the girls themselves of their clubs and of 
the country excursions which they make in the 
summer, and in particular for an account of a 
week spent in the New Forest by a working- 
girl, a lover of nature, we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. It is a book which one can- 
not read witbout a feeling of profound admi- 
ration for the working and the thinking that is 
now being done by Englishwomen for the 
amelioration of the condition of the unfortu- 
nate classes. 


Old Country Life, 
ladelphia: 


By 8. Baring Gould. Phi- 


J. B. Lipvincott Co. 


'¥ enthusiastic admiration and unwavering 





love of the subject-matter are the qualities 
which determine the man best fitted to write 
any given book, then surely Mr. Baring Gould 
is the man to treat of old country life in Eng- 
land—or rather Devonshire, for in the main he 
confines himself to that county. He quotes 
with strong approbation the remark of a friend 
that, ‘‘asin all the world there is not a type 
of man nobler, better, more complete in every 
way than the true English gentleman, so do I 
think that nowhere—not approachably even, 
anywhere—is there to be found a house like the 
old English country house.” This being his 
creed, he cannot regard any of the changes 
that have taken place in the building of coun- 
try houses since Elizabeth’s day in the light of 
improvements, He prefers the trim box hedges 
to the modern gardens ; he looks back with 
something of regret to the old hunting and 
drinking country parsons—of whom, however, 
he tells some unpleasant tales ; and he believes 
the great socialistic revolution will not take 
place in England till fox-hunting, ‘‘that great 
solvent of all prejudices,” is abolished. A most 
enthusiastic fox-hunter, indeed, is Mr. Gould, 
and he solemnly declares his belief that the 
conscience of the wretch who shoots a fox 
must sting him more than if he had committed 
a fraud ! 

Readers who bave a more or less clearly de- 
fined idea that on the whole the world is becom- 
ing better rather than worse, may fee! disposed 
to quarrel with the mental atmosphere of the 
book, and tolaugh at the somewhat unscientific 
view of the social questions with which it inci- 
dentally deals; but nevertheless they will find 
in it much curious and interesting information. 
How remarkable, for instance, is the absolute 
disappearance of so many of the old Devon- 
shire families. At intervals, between 153Land 
1620, the heralds visited the county in order to 
enroll such families as had the right to bear 
arms, and it appears that out of one hundred 
and twenty-four names on these lists under the 
first three letters of tke alphabet, only eleven 
remain in existence. At an assize in Exeter 
in 1660, when Matthew Hale was High Sheriff, 
the entire Grand Jury, numbering about twen- 
ty, and all men of substance, bore the name of 
Hale, and yet to-day there is no trace of such 
afamily. Mr. Gould cannot account for the 
fact, but he refers elsewhere to what is most 
probably the true reason, namely, the tendency 
of country people to move into towns in these 
later days of educational activity. An exami- 
nation of last year’s London directory in sup- 
port of this hypothesis results in the discovery 
therein of eighteen out of the twenty-seven 
names which Mr. Gould mentions at page 9 as 
having disappeared trom Devon. 

It is claimed that the English used to be a 
dancing and a musical people; that in the time 
of Henry VIIL. and Elizabeth England was in 
advance of the Continent in musical matters; 
and that while the Puritans tried to stop all 
music, they did not succeed, for in Pepys’s time 
we find music and dancing on every hand. 
Pepys, indeed, constantly refers to musical 
evenings at his house, and to the fact that all 
his servants were able to take part in these per- 
formances. In accordance with his general 
theory of cause and effect, Mr. Gould con- 
siders that the present musical inferiority of 
England is due to the abolition of the old coun- 
try church orchestras, and the disappearance 
of the old village ballad singers; but others, 
less attached to antiquity, might argue that the 
English musical taste clings to the simpler 
forms of harmony, and cannot attain the more 
complex results of German inspiration, 

All who are interested in old houses, old gar- 
dens, old furniture, old portraits, and weird 
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stories connected with them, will enjoy this 
book and most of its illustrations; and they 
will probably overlook various old gramma- 
tical errors that seem to have escaped the atten- 
tion of the proof-reader. 





The Uncollected Writings of Thomas de Quin- 
cey, With a preface and annotations. By 
James Hogg. 2 vols. Scribner & Welford. 
1880, 

Mr JAMES HoGG, who was an editorial com- 

panion and friend of De Quincey towards the 

end of the latter’s life, has collected in these 
two handsome volumes various miscellanies 
which have hitherto escaped the omnium 
gatherum of the publishers. They are upon 
metaphysics, polities, literature, political eco- 
nomy, and education, in the way of criticism, 
and comprise, besides, some translations of 
German fiction and a long story by the au- 
thor called ‘The Household Wreck.’ This last 
is the most important piece; it has the peculiar 
touch of De Quincey, reads like a bad dream, 
and is noticeable as belonging to a style of fic- 
tion which has passed away, resembling the 
early work of Bulwer and Poe in the handling 
of word and phrase. The remainder of the 
collection is of the same stuff as the volumi- 
nous works of the author, with nothing new in 


thought or powerful in expression. De Quin- 
cey was already sufficiently represented, 


and these additions can only burden the 
weighted shelf; they are in part reviews 
of not notable works, letters of a contro- 
versial character upon questions of the Mal- 
thusian and Ricardian economy now ex- 
hausted in discussion, or upon Kantian meta- 
physics elsewhere better explained, or passages 
upon the English in India or China in which 
alone we find instances of his impassioned 
rhetoric. One early paper upon Greek literature 
maintains the superiority of modern writers, 
especially of Chaucer over Homer in pictur- 
esque and narrative power, and of the English 
orators over the Greek ; in nearly every de- 
partment the ancients are decided against, and 
in the case of Pindar the poet is simply criti- 
cally annihilated. This is interesting, but it is 
not enlightening criticism. The general quali- 
ties of the author, his subtlety, pedantry, and 
scholastic arrogance, his rambling of the mind, 
his diseased imagination and meretricious 
rhetorical style, are all discernible: but the 
matter was long ago dry and dead. De Quincey 
seems to us to have been overestimated in his 
own day, so far as the mass of his work is con- 
cerned, and tolive now as the typical opium- 
eater and by virtue of a half-dozen remarkable 
imaginative tales and splendid ‘‘ purple patch- 
es” of English. In them his fame lies, and 
none need seek it further in these ‘‘ leavings” 
of the complete works. 





Emigration and Immigration. By Richmond 

Mayo Smith, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1590. 
THE general question which Prof. Smith puts 
to himself is, What effect will the constant 
infusion of new blood have upon the American 
community ¢ In attempting an answer to this 
question he is led to inquire into our social 
ideals, and into the effect of immigration on 
the growth of population, on the economic 
eondition of our laboring classes, and on our 
‘*ethical consciousness.” His examination is 
very comprehensive, but he finds it necessary 
to take into consideration so many limiting 
and qualifying circumstances that his positive 
results are not very clear. The end to be at- 
tained is such control of immigration ‘ that 
elements incompatible with our civilization 
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shall be excluded ; that the defective and de- 
linquent classes, who are only a burden and a 
danger to us, shall also be excluded ; and that 
the immigration shall not be on such a scale as 
to threaten the integrity of our political insti- 
tutions, or to cause economic disturbances.” 
But we are not informed how this last result 
can be obtained, and as to the others the only 
practical suggestions are that the present laws 
against the importation of paupers, etc., and 
against the importation of Jaborers under con- 
tract, should be more rigidly enforced, and 
that the work of inspection should be trans- 
ferred to our consuls. 

We are not prepared to give our assent to 
this proposal. It would involve a large ex- 
pense which should hardly be paid by our Gov- 
ernment, and which, if collected from those 
immigrants certified as desirable, would reduce 
the slender capital which is so essential to a suc- 
cessful start in their new life. 
consuls would be dependent upon information 


Nor, since our 


furnished by foreign Governments, are we 
satisfied that oppression would not result. The 


consular inquiry would be notice to the local 
authorities as tothe persons who intended to 
emigrate, and in fact Prof. Smith declares 
that it would be our duty to assist foreign 
Powers ‘‘ in their efforts to prevent the evasion 


” 


of services dus the State.” In other words, we 
are to coOperate with military despotisms in 
It is ob- 
vious that under this system political offenders 
would find no refuge here, and our Govern 
ment would be compe led to reverse its tradi- 
tional and not altogether inglorious policy. To 
refuse hospitality toa Kossuth or a Garibaldi 
would rouse the whole country and upset the 
strongest Administration, 

But while Prof. Smith’s conclusions are not 
particularly novel, the information that he has 


che maintenance of their oppression, 


collected is interesting and well arranged. He 
points out many conditions that affect the 
problem and are generally overlooked. Thus, 


it is commonly supposed that emigration re- 
lieves over-population; but, as a matter of fact, 
the natural increase of the race tends at once 
to expand into the vacuum. Again, the immi- 
grant is looked upon as adding to the wealth of 
the country because he brings some capital 
with him; but, on the other hand, he remits 
large sums to relatives and friends in his na- 
tive land. Perhaps the most suggestive chap- 
ter in the book is that upon the economic gain 
by immigration, as to which the author is in 
clined to adopt a very moderate estimate. It 
may well be, he shows, that such an influx of 
unskilled labor as we now behold is as injuri 
ous in some ways as itis profitable in others. 
We are unable to determine from the figures 
presented here that any deduction from the 
gross number of alien immigrants is made on 
account of remigration. This is a very mate- 
rial point, and deserves careful study, but it is 
doubtful if our statistics throw much light 
upon it. 





God in His World: 
per & Bros, 


An Interpretation. Har- 
WE have here plenty of loose thinking and of 
vague expression, and, nevertheless, an inte- 
resting book, written, for the most part, in a 
style that fascinates not only by its pleasant 
cadences, but also by its remoteness from the 


common speech of men. In no respect is it 


Pat | 
more remarkable than in its frequent surprises | 


of good common sense at moments when we 
by it 
rhere are floating echoes of Swedenborg and 


seem to be in regions never visited 


ther mystical writers, but they vanish softly 


and quickly as they came, and _leave us still in 





The Nation. 


doubt how we shall class a book that is so 
striking in its individual quality. 

Many will be deterred by the author’s assur 
ance, at the outset, that his book has been 
‘* written without previous design as to its un- 
dertaking or shaping,” and is ‘‘ not the result 
of any striving after truth.” As 
however, we are persuaded that the author has 


we go on, 
been more deliberate than he imagines, though 
some of his facts are of the genus of the Ger- 
man’s camel. Only in Emerson and Marcus 
Aurelius shall we find so much praise of Na- 
ture, and nowhere else the term so persistently 
used with so little definite meaning. A faith in 
Nature so ample makes the supernatural im- 
possible, but it does not prevent—suggesting 
Dr. Furness and the 
a full acceptance of the New 
historic facts. Nature 
is not reversed, but completed, in Jesus; is for 


here ‘be naturalism of 
late Dr. Clarke 
Testament miracles as 
the tirst time fully comprehended in him, and 
culminates in his resurrection, 

Such failure te distinguish things that differ 
is an evil sign, but the reader who should allow 
it to discourage him at the outset would miss a 
great 
It is in these that we are to look for such spirit- 


very number of admirable reflections. 
ual value as the book contains, not in its gene 
There 
is also something charming in the author's oc 


ral scope, 1f any such can be discerned. 


easional naiveté, as for example (p. xxviii., In- 
“The cx 


surrection of the dead would be regarded as 


troduction mustantly recurring re 


natural, How, then, cana single case be called 
supernatural /’ And this on p. xxix The 
scientific denial of the resurrection of Jesus 
rests on the basis of its singularity. If in the 
of all 
single comet had been observed, and that two 


course astronomical observation but a 


or three thousand years ago, the fact would be 


denied on the same basis.” Nothing is said of 


the quality and contemporaneousne-s of the 
evidence in either case. Surely the naturalness 


of Jesus would smell as sweet by any other 
name—for it is a name emptied of all its proper 


meaning—when it is thus interpreted: 


** He was human, but there was no miracle 
so impressive as the fact that being human he 
yet reversed all the processes of a universally 
perverted human nature. Hespoke our speech, 
but in his utterance all the ordinary currents 
of human thought gone wrong and turned awry 
were reversed, so that his sayings contradicted 
every maxim of human experience, even as 
does Nature when we comprehend her divine 
meanings.” 

An introduction in twenty-one sections re 
sumes, as dimly as an overtur 
the three books 
‘From the Beginning,” ‘‘The Incarnation,” and 
‘*The Divine Human Fellowship.” 


the following 


symphony, which follow 
The first of 


these treats with extreme vagueness of the 


pre-Christian religions, Where least is known, 
as in the Eleusinian mysteries, the writer is the 
most at home, valuing these mysteries above 
all other products of the Hellenic mind. There 
are many passages in the second part that are 
in striking contrast with the traditional inter- 
This for one: “It is one of the 
the Incarnation that it cannot 
manifest that wherein our Lord's Sonship dif- 
fers from ours, but only its likeness; and while 
the 

unlikeness is carefully veded and guarded.” 
f Atonement and Eternal Pu- 

eet with no favor here. few 
Presbyterian friends have discovered 
as this: ‘‘ Who 


shall say that because a few are chosen all will 


pretations 


limitations of 


this likeness is so fully revealed, 


rhe doctrines o 
nishment n But 


of our 
such a short and easy way out 


not be saved Is it not rather true that be 
suse { e chose the is the greater hope 
f i ihis also is of teres ‘The free 


n of the kingdom is a freedom from ethical 









obligations—from what the world calls con 


science.” But this only means that 





** Love is an unerrir 
And joy its own se i 
In his concluding part, the author’s ideal s 
ciety is based upon the communism « 
The 
illustrates the autbor’s irrepressible inclinat 
In this ‘‘ mystery of 


disciples. estimate of modern sox 


to bear the other side 


ungodliness " he discovers 


some redeemit 


traits, but the organization 
one of them 





Meantime the 
dom ‘is not in tbe strife agai 
amelioration thereof, or in any at 
With so much of para 
dox and futility there is, nevertheless, much of 


nor in an 
tempts to reform it.” 
pungent criticism and suggestion for the rea 

er who can keep a patient mind, and all is very 
That 


appear is one of many interesting and pathet 


sweetly said. such a book should now 
signs of the immense disintegration and unrest 


of our time. 


The Colonial Copyright Acts. With an intr 


duction by Frederic R. Daldy. | 

New York: Published for the Copyright As 
sociation by Longmans & Co, [Ss sSvo, x 
1 pp 

THE questions arising out of the copyright 


lations between the British colonies at 


mother country are of considerable terest 
and Mr. Daldy, who is the Honorable Se 
tary of the Copyright Association, and w 
was a member of the Copyright Commission of 
ISTS, and otherwise has had special opport 
ties for obtaining a good insight into the natu 


of the difficulties in relation to literary proper 


ty which have vexed England or her colonies 
for the last fifty years, was well qualified 
give an intelligent opinion neerning tl 
It is a disappointment, therefore, to tind in thy 
book no expression of his own views regar Zz 
the copyright legislation of the colonies He 


bas contented himself with making a bare« 
pilation of the copyright statutes, and wit! 


pointing out, in the introduction, = e 


me of tt 


discrepancies existing in the various laws au 


thorizing the importation into the colonies of 
foreign reprints. Such a compilation of colo 


not 
ever, for these laws are by no means easy to get 
at, as they were passed at different times du 

‘ ) I 
ing the last fifty vears, and are hidden away in 


} 


ly thirty dierent 


nial copyright law is unwelcome, how- 


the statutes at large of near 
colonies. 

The volume contains, in the first place, the 
laws, as they may be 


‘**roya'ty ” termed, of 


twenty colonies, providing for the portatior 
of foreign reprints of books by British authors, 
upon payment of duties, which are, in whole 
or in part, to go to the authors of such books, 
to compensate them for the loss of 
royalty. 
der authority of the Imperial Act of 
and 11 Vict, chapter 95, 
other annotation than a statement of the dates 
of the imperial orders in council under which 
they came into operation; but, following them, 
are printed in full four of these orders in coun- 
cil relating to the acts of New Brunswick, An- 
tigua, Saint Lucia, and Trinidad. Just why 
these four particular orders were selected for 
printing and the other sixteen omitted, is left 


copyright 
These acts, which were all passed un- 
1847, 4) 


are printed without 


to conjecture, no reason being apparent and 
none being stated. 

Some questions will arise, also, in regard to 
Thus, 
is omitted, while that 


the statutes which have been printed. 
the Jamaica act of 155! 
of 1%6 is printed; but both these statutes were 


superseded by the act of 15538, which is not 
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printed, and to which no reference is made, 
although this act alone is included in the re- 
vised ** Statutes and Laws of Jamaica,” com- 
piled by one of the puisne judges and the At- 
torney-General, and intended to contain only 
such acts as were then (1874-1877) in force; 
while the acts of 1851 and 1856 are excluded 
from the book, clearly showing that the com- 
considered these latter acts as inopera- 
tive. The Saint Vincent law of 1852 is set out 
in full, but no mention 1s made or notice taken 
of the later law of 1864. The Prince Edward 
Island act of 1848 would seem to bave been 
passed on August 31, and not on May 4, of that | 
year, and it was reénacted on April 20, 1861, 
and this latter text ought to have had pre- 
The first Canadian royalty act of | 
1850 is given, but this statute was reénacted, 
with amendments, in 1868, and this text, which 
would be subject, probably, to the provisions 
of the new customs act, chapter 33 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1887, is the one which should 


pilers 





ference, 


have been printed. 

In the second division of the volume, under 
the heading ‘ Local Copyright Acts.” are re- 
ae the Victoria statute of 1869, the i 
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Canada act of 1875, and the statute of India 
of 1847; the last as amended by subsequent 
legislation. In the introduction it is asserted 
that the laws contained in the book, together 
with the Imperial Copyright Acts and the 
Berne International Convention, ‘‘ are the only 
acts affecting copyright in the British Domi- 
But this certainly cannot be the case, 
for New Zealand passed a copyright law as 
early as 1842, which we believe to be still in 
force; and in 1877 that ccuntry enacted an 
elaborate law for the protection of works of 
art. Nova Scotia, also, passed a copyright law 
in 1851, and has reénacted it in 1859 and 1864 
The Cape of Good Hope passed a copyright law 
in 1873, and New South Wales in 1879, and 
these laws are certainly still in force, though 
| they are all omitted from the book under notice. 
And as for Canada, the act of 1875, printed at 
pages 115-124, was superseded, of course, by 
chapter 62 of the ‘* Revised Statutes,” enacted 
in 1886, and assented to by the imperial act of 
49 Vict., chap. iv., of June 2, 1886, to go into 
force in 1887; and that chapter should have 
taken the place of the law of 1875 in Mr. Daldy’s 
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years, I act as agent for purchasers and for | 
sale. A number of beautiful shore, island, and | 
peninsular properties on Penobscot Bay and | 
other parts of the coast. These ranging from 
1U to 1,000 acres, of the best selected frontages | 
of high land, have beautiful rocks, trees, beach- 
es, harbors, and mountain and sea views, and | 
in the rapidly increasing movement to this | 
coast, are almost the only remaining shore 
lands still purchasable at very low pricesand of- | 
fer exceptional advantages for gentlemen wish- | 
ing independent estates tor summer occupancy | 
or for local colonization or investment. For | 
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J. Murray Howe, 27 School St. | 
Boston, 
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GRAP 
No. 1. Goethe's Naturwissenschaftiiche Arbeiten. 
Von H. Helmholtz. 30 cents. 
No, 2. Ueber Bakterien, By F. Cohn. 30 cents. 


SCUDDER’S (S. H. pore TTERFLIES. New and cheaper 
edition. $1.2¢ 

THOMAS’S (C.) sauwres ’'S DIE 
New edition, with Introduction and 
cents, 

WALKER’S (F, 


JOURNALISTEN, 
Noves, 30 


A.) FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, (American Science Series, Elementa- 
ry Course.) $1.00 

WENCKEBACH’S (C.) MFEISSNER’S AUS MEINER 
WELT. With Vocabulary. 75cents. 


Ss, and do not include postage, for which 10 per 
cent. higher. A sample copy of any claxss- 


Specimen Copies Free. 


PHILOSOPHY, These topics are discussed in 
e Open Court by the most 
eminent investigators of the 
United Sta‘es, Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. Ques- 
tious of Ethics and Religion 
from the standpoint of Sel 
oa. form thechtef features. 
Correspondence from Contil- 
nental critics. 
Subscription one year 2. 
sen 17349 La Salle “¢ 
Brentano’s, N. Y.and London: 


PSYCHOLOGY, 

ETHICS, AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE. 
| The Open Court, } S 


For move than a Third of a Century 


AckER, MERRALL & Conpirt, 
NEW YORK, 
| Have sold the DIAMOND HAMS 


CURED BY 


Jr. & CO., Cincinnati. 








** The best text-book for beginners in Art History.”’ 


AShort History of Art. 


Octavo, with 253 illustrations, a chart in colors, 
giving the relative chronological position 
of the principal artigts, a Full Index 
giving the Pronunciation of the 
Proper Names by Phonetic 
Spelling, and a Glossary. 

By Julia B. DeForest, 
$2.00. 


Copies for examination will be mailed, post- 
patd, on receipt of $1.50, which is the price to 
schools, If not approved, these may be re- 
turned and the money refunded, 


“It is a library of art histories crystallized intoa 
most useful hand-book. The author has made by far 
the best text-book for beginners in art history that has 
yetappeared. The book ts clear and vigorous in style, 
and written with a firmness that comes of sure know- 
ledge.’’—-Literary World. 

** This work is one we cordiality commend to all Ame- 
rican teachers and students, It contains a brief out- 
line of the origin and development of art, and is the 
best possible introduction to the many comprehensive 
standard works on the subject, and specially of Dr. 
Wilhelm LubkKe's well-known ‘History of Art,’ pub- 
lished also by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company.’’—N, E. 
Journal of Education, 

**The author of ‘A Short History of Art’ has done 
her work exceedingly well. She has judiciously culled 
facts and suggestions from the best standard works on 
the subject. which give a succinct view of the great 
epochs, schools, and masters, carrying forward ina 
clear and comprehensive manner the account of the 
progressive development of art. There is a great deal 
of information lucidly arranged, and especially adapt- 
ed as an introduction to this whole department of edu 
cation.’’—Prof. J. M. Hoppin, Yale University. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, New York, 


Good Talking and Good Man- 
ners: Fine Arts. 


With a paper on the Soctal Law of Mutual Help, and 
the Labor Problem, by the Rt. Rey, F. D. Huntington, 
D.D., Bishop of Central New York, $1.00, 


Gospel and Judgment. 


By the same author, 5e, 


Theories of Knowledge: Histori- 
cally Considered ; 


With special reference to Scepticism and Belief, by 
Rev. W. D. Wilbon, D.D., Prof. Emeritus in Corneil 
University, 81.50. 

Mailed on receipt of price by 
WOLCOTT & WEST, 


SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Publishers, 
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NV. 7 FAIN & ; 4 
MACMILLAN & CO 
Text Books in Mode 


BUCHHEIM’S GERMAN CLASSICS. New Epirions. 
‘These editions deserve special commendation for the clearness and copiousness of the commentary, which 


eaves no verbal or grammatical diMficulty unnoticed, and for the genial and sympathetic spirit of the blogra 
phical notices and introductions.’’—Saturday Review, 


SCHILLER’S Wilhelm Tell. 
Drama, With a Life of Schiller, Introduction, 
English Notes, and Map. Seventh Fdition. iItmo 


90 cents, Index. New Edition. Stiffcovers. 40 cents, 


School Edition of above. With Sriefer Notes, 
ae OR ONO. HEINE’S Prosa. Being Selections 
LESSING’S Minna Von Barn- from his Prose Works. With Life of Heine, Eng- 


HELM. A Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, | 
Critical Analysis, &c. Fifth Edition Revised. | 
l6mo. 90 cents. | $1.10, 


April 10, 18go] 


Languages. 


HEINE'S Harzreise. With a Life 


of Heine, a descriptive Sketch of the Harz, and an 


lish Notes, &c. Second Edition Revised. 16mo0, 


CHAMISSO.—Peter Schlemihl’s| GERMAN POETRY FOR BE- 
WUNDERSAME GESCHICHTE, With a Biogra 
phical and Literary Introduction, English Notes, 
and a Complete Vocabulary. 16mo, 50 cents, 


} GINNERS, A Graduated Collection of easy Poems 
for repetition, from modern German Poets. With 


| ] y » £ r ¥ . » \ Th ilary 1a } 

“The book is very suitable for a student of German | English Notes and a Complete Vocabulary ldmo, 
who has made fair progress with grammar and exer- | 50 cents 
cises, The notes are ample, and, with the index, ren > 
der too much, rather than too little, assistance to an 
industrious reader. But the whole apparatus is admi 
gee Mgenyy ost nage rag the ur tae a who use | in reading the lancuage with a view to gaining a 
it and to increase their knowledge of the language, | « s . 
while eeconomizing both time and trouble.—London | Speaking commandof it. This valuable hand book ts 
Educational Times. | ably edited.’’—Journal of Education. 


‘Well arranged to form a course of early practice 


MACMILLAN'’S RIMARY SERIES 
Of French and German Readings. Edited by Eugéne Fasnacht. 


FRENCH. | GERMAN. 
French Life in Letters. By Mrs.| GRIMM. Kinder- und Hausmar- 


MOLESWORTH, With Notes on Idioms, ete. Limo. 
40 cents. | 
| 


—_ 
- 


CHEN, Gesammeit Durch Die Briider Grimm, 
With Notes and Voeabularies 
50 cents. 


llustrated. ldmo 


‘The letters are written with all the charm and | 0 
niviveté that we should have expected from tne author | rhe notes are plentiful and good, A copl 
of The Cuckoo Clock and Four Winds Farm.’’—School | US vocabulary makes the work self-cor ntained and 
Guardian. | complete, and gives the finishing stroke to one of the 
best text books | of its kind we have met with. The 
Schovolmaster. 


HAUFF. Die Karavane. By 


Wilhelm Hauff. With Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Herman Hager, Ph.D. 16mo 75 cents. 


CORNAZ. Nos Enfants et Leurs 


AMIS. With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises. 
ty Edith Harvey, 16mo. 40 cents, 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 


Edited by Eugéne Fasnacht. 


CLASSICS. 


GOETHE'S Faust. Part I. With French Readings from Roman 


Introduetion and Notes by JANE LEE. 16mo. HISTORY selected from various authors and edit 
$1.10. ed with notes by C. COLBECK, M. A. lémo. $1.10, 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Deutsche Lyrik.—Selected and’! La 


arranged with Notes and a Literary Introduce 
thon. By C. A, Bucnnerm, Phil, Doc., F. C. P. 
ISmo, $1, 25. 


Lyre Francaise. Selected. 


With Notes by GustaVE Masson iSme, $lL.25, 


PITT PRESS SERIES , RECENT VOLUMES. 
GERMAN. FRENCH. 
RIEHL. Culturgeschichtliche No- | JEANNE od ARC. By A.deLa- 


VELLEN VON W.H. RIEHL. With Grammatical, MARTINE, . with a Map and Notes, His 
Philological, and Historical Notes, and a complete tk “a and Philological, and a Vocabulary, by 
Index. By H. J. WoLSTENHOLME, B.A. ldmo,. 81.10. j Rev, A. C. Charis, M.A. Second Edition. ildmo., 


GOETHE'S Herman and Doro- 


THEA. With an Introduction and Notes. By 
WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D, New Edition. Revised 
by J. W. Cartmetry, M.A. l6mo. 





cents. 


SCRIBE. Bataille De Dames, 


rel en Amour. Comédie par E. Scribe et 
ive, lit nin duet fon, Argu 
nd Notes, by Herpeat A. Bui. M.A. Imo, 





- with 





YU cents, r 


“The notes are among the best that we know,’ — . 
Academy. 50 < 





For complete lists of the various series and catalogues, address the Publishers, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth York. 


Avenue, New 

















SOME PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE LONDON 
Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE. 


A series of books presenting through their litera 
turethe chief races of Furope as they « r\% utoft 
prehistoric darkness tnto the light furnished by th 


earilest recorded works 
1dMO, CLOTH, $1.00 EACH 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE 
fll, M.A. Idmo, cloth, 75 cents 


By Wo RL. M 


The Slavonie people as Well as their liters 


here treated of, and from material take af . al 
authorities and not adaptations at sec anal 
aceounts of the relixious books, the K and ¢ 


ral literature are int 
puotations, At inicie 


ANGLO SAXON LITERATURE. By Jobn 





Earle, M.A 
It is the best popular su nary that w t 
Anglo-Saxon Literature VN. ¥, Beens 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By Gustave Mas 





son. 

The composite natur f the Fr ‘ vs , 
which the elements of Celtic, Greek N ca 
navian, and Teutonic contributs tsunity a 
Various stage s of transfor tion ¢ ch wt 
languaxe has passed are treated by Mr. Massoa in a 
scholarly and interesting manner 


EARLY pacmel AIN. 


The presentation of arly Brits at great 
periods is fully set forth in this »s ‘ < vO 
is the work an accredited sj alist, « x 
results of the most recent er ‘al exa at f 


early records, 
ANGLO SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen 
With odored may. ifimo, cloth. $1 





This book cives a sketch of Britain u t arty 
Frglish conquerors rather from the social tha ’ 
the political point of view The origin of the Rngtish 
t r colonisation, their Ho s, Heathen and hris 
t England, the Angio Saxon language a son f 
the more iinportant chapters 


CELTIC BRITAIN, By Prof. Rhys. I6mo, 
cloth. $1.23. 

**Nothing from Prof. Rhys’s pen could fall to be 
scholarly, and for asmall book the present volume ts 
as thoroucha treatment of the subject as if it were 
twice as larwe as it fs New ork Times 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. H. M. 


Searth, M.A. With colered mag 16mo, « 
G1 we. 
Mr. Scarth fn this volume ?} i 






f alla work which ce ines tru 
cheoalogy. and shows how event 
in Past ares have been overruled 
man’s eventual good 








NORMAN BRITAIN. By William Hunt, 


M.A., with colored map. i16mo, cloth, $1.00, 
In a series of short essays this volume describes how 
the Teutenic Northmen were brought under Komances 


nfluences before they conquered our leutopic land, 

and shows that this foreign element, overwhelming as 

it seemed at the time, preserved = h, destroyed tt 
e, but made no Viole nt break tn hist ory. 


POST NORMAN BRITAIN. By Henry G. 


Hewlett. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The present volume supplementa the others of this 
series by a aketch of the various influences derived 
from foreign sources which subsequently contributed 
to modify and develop national character down to the 
period when the mode rn history of England may be 
said to begin. 





The Society ’s Publications may be obtained through 
any Booksellers, or the Society's Kepresentatives in the 
United States. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union Fourth Avenue New York, 
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floughton, Mifflin & 
Co.s New Books. 


The Rivesside Science 
Series. 


A series of books setting forth, with tho- 
rough accuracy but in popular style, the 
accomplished facts of science. 

Vol. I 


By T. C. Menpennay, Superintendent of 
the United States Coast Survey. New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter and 
a new Preface. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


Vol. II. PROPERTIES 


Vi 





A CENTURY oF ELECTRICITY. 


THe Prysican 


GASES. 


OF 


By A. L. 
versity, 


KimpBatt, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 


16mo, $1.25. 


The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll. 


A Novel. By Ciara Louise Burnnam, 
author of ** Next Door,” ** Young Maids 


— Old,” ‘‘ A Sane Lunatic,” ete. 16mo, 
25. 
‘\ Waif of the Plains. 
A Story. By Brer Harre, 18mo, $1.00. 


A Roman Singer. 


. Marton CrRAwForp, author of ‘‘ Dr, 
50 


By F 


Isaacs,” ete. Riverside Paper Series, 


cents. 


Mifftin & Co. 
York. 
an You Afford Ten Centsa Day 


FOR A LIBRARY OF AME: 
RICAN LITERATURE. 


In Eleven 


with over 


TToughton, 


Boston and New 


Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 
6,000 Pages, Handsomely Illus- 
trated with 160 Full-Page Portraits, 


Compiled and Edited by 
DMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AND ELLEN MAC 
KAY HUTCHINSON, 


his is allthis great work will cost you, and it con 
a the cream of Americav literature from the ear- 

st writings, 1607, to the present date. Nearly 3.000 
selections arrange d chronologically, over 1,200 authors 
quoted, &@ suecinct biography of each author, andan 
exhausiive topical index. This is a great national 
work, and in order that it may be in every American 
home we de liver the eleven volumes on receipt of $3.00 
an ad collect the balance at the rate of $3.00 per month, 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


rhe press, eminent scholars, and literary men una- 
Himousiy pronounce this work ene of the most inte- 
resting and important ever issuea for the American 
public. If you can succeed in interesting five of your 


friends and send us their orders on the above basis, 
ve will Ive you 
A Set of the Works Free. 
Write at once for full particulars, circulars, ete,, 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East I4tn ¢t., N.Y. City. 
WHE AUSTERFIELD, 502 BEACON 
street, Poston, Mass.— Elegant apartment-house 


fu the immediate vicinity of 

umanding a splendid view on the bank of the 
¢ marion River. kspecially desirable for parents hav- 
ing sons in college. Addressthe Proprietor, 


IOUKS WANTED — EXECUTORS 
and others having small or large lots of books for 


sale, Will find cash purchaser at full — pos 
Address P. 


Harvard College, and 


ARP 
17 East 16th st. N. i # 











The N ation. 


PE a ae pe ne 


- umber 1 1293 





ery 


a in et 
}, 


“Tr? Judge. from the volume before us, this great work will be characterized th? _— ut, an 
d } to the best 


seated by a lavish e rpend: ture of labor and capital, of rare ability and technical ski 
advantage by careful and capable attention to the untform realization of a thor: 
— Lonpon ‘‘ ATHENAUN 


turned 





Judicwus pian ; 


“March 1, 18g0 





‘‘ The dictionary of the century” is how the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon has paraphrased 
the title of the new dictionary of the English language now being issued by THE 
CENTURY Co. Prof. Wm. Dwight Whitney of Yale, aided by a large corps of 
eminent American scholars, has been engaged for the past cight years upon this 
great work, which, when completed, in 1891, will contain not only the fullest 
vocabulary of words in common use, but will be also by far the most complete 
and accurate dictionary of technical terms ever published. ‘THE CENTURY DIC- 
TIONARY will include about 250,000 different words and phrases, supplemented 
by an equal number of quotations and more than 6000 illustrations. The defi- 
nitions are of an encyclopedic nature, giving much valuable information about the 
objects denoted by the words. In a review published in 7he Nation of May 30, 
1889, it was said of this work: ‘‘It is the handsomest dictionary that ever was 
made, . . . and when completed it will be the most comprehensive and satis- 
factory work of general reference yet produced—a book which every one will 
want, and which ought to have a place in every public library.” 





Tue Century Dictionary is sold only by subscription. A large pamphlet, containing full-size sample 
pages with complete list of editorial contributors and a full descnption of the work itself, will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of five two-cent stamps. Descriptive circulars sent free upon request. For terms, etc. 


address THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th St. New York 
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Wegen seiner gewaehlten und reinen Sprache 
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Dr. Julius Goehel. 
Blatt fuer deutschlesende Amerikaner. 
Enthaelt in jeder Nummer zwei tortlaufende Original-Romane 


Gegruendet 1852. Redakteur: 


das einzige drutsche 
und abgeschlossene Novellen, 
Erzaehlungen und Skizzen yoo beruehmten Dichtern wie Friedrich Spielhagen, Adolf Wilbrandt, 
Wilh, Jensen, Hans Hoffmann, Karl Emil Franzos u. A, Literarische, historische und kultur- 
geschichtliche Aufsaetze von Dr. Ernst Ziel, Dr. A. Biese, Prof. Karl Biedermann, Prof. Rud. 
Hildebrand, Dr. Fried. Hoffmann, Prof. O. Seidensticker, Prof. H. Schilling, General Sigel, Dr. 
Hans Kudlich u. A. Kunst- und Musikkritiken von den hervorragendsten Fachleuten Amerikas 
und Deutsehlands, Unabhaengige editorielle Besprechung der politischen und socialen Tagesfragen. 


Preis $4. p. Jahr. 
GERMANIA PUBLISHING CO., 
P. 0. Box 3595 New York. 
Contemporary Portrait 


Gallery. 


Catholic Champion. 


The New High Church Paper. 


NOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR. 
Four portraits, engraved on wood in the highest style Edited by the Rev. Arthur Ritchie, 
of the art, by Gustav Kruell, member of the Soclety 
of American Wood Engravers. (Now on exhibition at 
the Koston Art Club and the Chicago Art Institute.) 
I, CHARLES DARWIN from a photograph (1854). 
lI, CHARLES DARWIN, from a photograph (1881). 
Ill. WILLiaM LLOYD GaRrIsON, from e@ photograph 
(L874). 
IV, WENDELL PHILLIPs, from a photograph (1860), 


April Number Now Ready. 





Dr, Phillips Brooks at Trinity. 
Maryland Ways. 

Father Halil on Mr. Gore’s Essay. 
What Catholics Belleve and Do 
Sunday Night Concerts. 
Sermon: Bible Religion. 

News of the Month, 

Book Reviews. 


Pt. 6, 


** Most admirable portraits of my father.’’—Francis 
Darwin. 


** Certainly we may look in vain among other graphic 
arts for anything vg gt with these portraits,’’— 
The Nation, January 2 

Proofs on Japan paper, mounted. 
Edition limited to 200 copies. 
Size of block, 9x6 inches.,, 
Price, Ten Dollars mg each, carriage prepaid, 
Address . KRUEL L. East ¢ orange, fe a 


Mann's 





FOR SALE BY THE 


GUILD OF ST. IGNATIUS, 


56 West goth Street, New York, 





Sample copies of back numbers sent free. One Do! 


lar per year. Single numbers 10 cents, 
‘i BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL! HAS 
every reader sent 20 cents silver, wrapped, and 


scent stamp for the favorite hand pampble t Books of the 
Bible Analyzed, by President Schuitze of the Moravian 


Ref erence Indexes. 


Large list of references to literature Of ALL SUBJECTS. 


Extensive special iists. Searches, transcripts, trans- | Theologica Seminary ? S.S. Times: “It is clear, loi 
lations, Information. Re ircular free. B; PICKMAN | cal, trustworthy. 
MANN, W ashington, D. | H. T. FRUEAUFF, Faston, Pa. 


_ The American News Co., N. Y., supplies the trs aide, 


AGENTS WAN TED TO CANVASS 

business houses for a New Account Book. For 

sample, terms, etc., address H. W. PamPHiLon, 30 
Bond S?., N. Y. 


E. # NA SH, 80 NA SSA U s T,, NE W 
Tes. ork, has just issued Catalogue 25, relating to 
‘America, Local History, Genealogy, etc. Sent to any 
address on application. | I 
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laine roPF ACTS CEDPIE 4 

ENGLI ) ELAwoIC SERIE? \ ) ted 
for. ses in Litera e, & tha rea 
ny 


No. 71. Byron's Childe Harold’s P 2 
Cantos I, and IT. 
No >» Poe’s Raven, and other complete Poems 


74. Macau 
Condensed 


uy Essay or I aN 


bster’s Reply to 








N Ww Hayt 
\ 6-77. Macau'ay's Lays \ t 
No, 78. American Patriotic Select 
i D 4 ratio Gk | ‘ t 1 I ee 
T,irne i sI tly i Em I 
clamiation, aud Gettysburg Spec 
Washington’s Furewe Ad s 
\ " Ss v'=Skvlark and Ai i 
© No, 86. Dick s Cricket on the Hearth, I 
preparat 
No. 87. Spencer's Philosophy of St 
No.8 Lamb's Es-ays of Eiia. (Selected 
| No. 88, Cowper's Task. Book IL 
sido 
} SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS Kellogg's 


Editions, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Winter's Tale, 


HISTORICAL CLASSIC 


With Introductions and |} 


READINGS. 
N 


Xplanatory 


For classes in History, Reading, and Liter 
ture. From 40 to 64 pages each. Price i2 
cents per copy; SL.20 per dozen; $9.00 per 
dred; $80.00 per thousand, T 
ing numbers are now reads 
l. Discovery of America. Washington Irving 
. Settlement of Virginia. Ca John Smith, 
3. History of Plymouth Piantat Gov. W 
ham Bradford. 
4. King Philip’s War, and Witchcraft New 
Engiand, Gov. Thomas Hutchinso 
5. Diseovery and Exploration of the Mississip] 


Valley Jol 


in Gilmar 





Everett. 
9, Colonial Pic I 
Heroes of the Re ution 


Other numbers in preparation, 


ers 


} 
a) 
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| 

6. Champlain and His Ass«¢ s. Fra s Park- 
man. | 

7. Braddock’s Defeat. Francis F 
8S. First Battles of the Revolution. — I 


REED & KELLOGG'S ONE-BOOK COURSE IN | 
ENGLISH. Designed for s¢ s whose t 
riculum will not allow time tor the a $ 
two-book course. 

ANDERSON’S (J. J.) HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
(Revised edition. 

ANDERSON’S (W. G.) LIGHT GYMNASTICS. 
Fully illustrate A teacher's le t 
sVstemathe nstruction in phvsicai t wy 
Price to teachers, $1.50, 

THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAT 
ECONOMY in a New and Practical 1 
A Text-Book for Beg ‘ By S. M. M 
vane, Harvard College, sy} 
inailed to teachers, $1 A 

ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY, with P 
Applications to Bducation and Cor 
Life. Including als in @but f I 
Rv James H, Baker, A.M... Pr rq 
sco Denver spe 
t uchers, S1 ’ 

rhe publishers would este i fav r 

spond with teachers and ticers rega 

gz the introduction of these ks 1 to sé 

scriptive circu.ars Orspeciheh pages 
ipplication. | 
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. s e 
Gentle and Sweet Melodies, 
sacred and secular songs, and all other kinds of 
music are in our thousands of books and millions 
of sheet music pieces. 





YOUNG PLAYERS’ 
POPULAR COLLECTION 
Piano Pieces. 


(Pap. $1, Bds, $1.25.) New, 
bright, and easy. 1438 


WHITNEY’S (Bds, $2, Cloth $2.50). By 8S. B 
ORGAN ALBUM Whitney. 33 fine Organ pleces for 
Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished composers. 





A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher Is 
MASON’S PIANO- ($2.50) by Wm. Mason and W. 
FORTE TECHNICS 3, B. Mathews. This admirable 
system of scales, arpeggios, and all other needed 
technical exercises, with good directions, holds a high 
lace in the esteem of thorough teachers, and should 
»e everywhere used. 





Our thoroughly good. genial, and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do you 
use them ? 


SONG Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.); Book 2, 
MANUAL Medium (40 cts., #4.20 doz.); Book 3, High- 
er Classes (50 cta,, $4.80 doz.) by L, O. Emerson, is his 
last and best book, and a rare good book for schools. 


MOTION 
SONGS 


(25 cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman, is a 
delight to teachers and children. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H, Dirson & Co,, 867 Broadway, New York. 


CIRCULAR CATALOGUES 


Scientific Text Books 


leiiuscieist Works. 


We are issuing aserles of Catalogues of Books on 
Scientific Subjects published by ourselves, and which 
are now extensively used as Text Books and by prac- 
tical men, and have now ready the following : 


No. I. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

No. II. MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, Elasticity, 
Strength, etec,, etc. 

No, ll. BRIDGES, ROOFS, TRUSSES, ARCHES, etc. 

No. IV. HYDRAULICS and HYDRAULIC MOTORS, 
Water - Wheels, Wind - Mills, Drainage Service, 
Pipe, ete,, ete. 

No. V. STEAM-ENGINES, BOILERS, LOCOMOTIVES, 
STEAM-HEATING, etc, 

No. VI, CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, PHYSICS, ete, 

No. VII. MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, etc., ete. 

No. VIII. ASSAYING, METALLURGY, MINERALOGY, 
MINING, etc. 








These CATALOGUES contain full titles of books 
with press and other notices and descriptions of the 
same. ‘lhey are neatly printed and put up in paper 
covers, and will be sent free by mail to any one order- 
ing them. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 East TENTH STREET, 
Second door west of Broadway. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
264 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Bri Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A ~~ assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





The Nation. 
mr ieee dneeenin ape OF : 


Charles Dickens's 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


Unquestionably the most superb edition ever at- 
tempted in this country, 

The type is large and clear, especially cast for this 
work, the paper is made of the finest materials, and the 
margins are ample. All the illustrations contained in 
the original editions (copies of which are now worth 
$1,000) are here represented. The etchings by Cruik- 
shank, *’ Phiz,’’? and others numbering over 400 have 
been carefully reétched, Electrotypes from the origi- 
nal wood blocks, which were never printed from, have 
been obtained from Dickeus’s original publishers in 
England. Twelve different portraits of the author, 
especially engraved, appear on the different title-pages 
pe Arca volumes, All the illustrations are proofs print- 
ed on 


Imperial Japanese Government Paper. 


The set is limited to 1,000 numbered copies, and will 
be complete in 45 volumes, bound in smooth vellum 
cloth, gilt tops, uncut, at $2.50 per volume, and will be 
issued at about 2 volumes per month. 


{#™ Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken 
except for complete sets. Prospectus, with specimen 
showing type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illus- 
tration, mailed free upon application, 


gP Local Agents wanted, Address, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pustisuers, Boston. 
PI ENTY of teachers, is the usual thought, 
4 when one considers the number 
who want to teach but can’t find places. And toa 
certain extent this is true; where a school wants only 
an ‘‘ordinary ’’ teacher, there are plenty of ‘‘ordina- 
ry’’ applicants. But the demand grows greater every 
year for teachers who arenot “ordinary’’; who have 
demonstrated extraordinary capability In some direc- 
tion—who can accomplish as much in a month as an 
“ordinary’’ teacher canin a term. Superintendents 
and principals see such a teacher somewhere and 
decide they want OF ROON they apply toour 
one likeher. So Agency, saying: 
** We have plenty of home talent, but if you can give 
us a teacher whom you can guarantee to be superior, 
you may recommend her.’’ Now we have ten such 
calls for every teacher we are sure of, and over and 
over again we write, “Forthe branches you require 
and the salary you pay we cannot giye you the teacher 
you want,’”’ And yet there may be a hundred teachers 
who can ans wer all therequirements and would be gl.d 
of the place, o»ly they haven’t registered. If you have 
real ability uw2can please | 
you. There is plenty of AT THE TOP. 


room 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 


C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BANGS & CO., 
739-741 Broadway, N. Y., 
HAVE ALMOST DAILY 
Auction Sales of Libraries, Collections of 
Books, Autographs, Coins, Medals, and 
other Library Property. 
Correspondence invited with Executors and 
others having Libraries which they wish to dis- 
pose of. 
Cataiogues mailed upon application. 
In preparation, Catalogue of the Library of the 


late HENRY B. DAWSON, and other important 
sales. 














PRICE. $100, 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 


+037 
Writing Machine 


The New and Higher Standard. 


No ribbon. Direct Printing. 
Guaranteed as to Speed, Strength, and Mani- 
folding Power. 
Unprecedented Introduction. 
3,000 
Adopted the First Year. 


[Number 1293 


**No man in this country speaks with the same 
authority, or deserves more earnest attention.”’ 


NEW EDITIONS ARE NOW READY OF 
Pror. RICHARD T. ELY’S 
WORKS. 


d . 

Problems of To-Day. 

A discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxa- 

tions, and Monopolies. 12mo, $1.50, 
(REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION.) 


This work appeals to all classes and conditions of 
men, ‘** Republicans,’’ ** Democrats,’’ ‘‘Independents,”’ 
Legislators, Private Citizens, Merchant Princes, Me- 
chanics, and Day Laborers. All are alike interest®da 
in the question of a protective tariff, the nature of 
monopolies, the welfare of labor, the national sur- 
plus, the morality of subsidies, ete. 





The Labor Movement in Ame- 
rica. 


(Revised, with much new and valuuble ma- 
terial added), 12mo, $1.50, 
**No one who wishes to understand the problems of 


labor and capital can afford tobe without Prof, Ely’s 
work,’’—ochester Chronicle. 





Taxation in American States 
AND CITIES. 12mo, $1.75, 


A work of immense research, and presents in a mas- 
terly manner the whole complex subject of taxation, 
as well as the inconsistencies which prevail in parts of 
this country. The volume is made especially valuable 
by numerous and carefully compiled tables, showiag 
the various methods of levying taxes and the compara- 
tive results in every State of the Union, and will ap 
peal especially to taxpr yers, lawyers, legislators, and 
all engaged in public affairs, 





Social Aspects of Christianity 
12mo, 90 cents, 


Prof. Ely has no respect for shams; he shows what 
Christian socialism is, and how wide the gulf is be 
tween the professed Christianity of many churches and 
the Christianity of the Gospel. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
~ MAIL-IMPORTATION 


OF 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


AT 


FOREIGN PRICES. 


Books thus ordered can be received in twenty to 
twenty-four days. 

Large stock of Foreign Pooks on hand; all Books of 
whatever description, American and Foreign, in any 
language; Sets of Serials; Out-of-print and Rare Books; 
Second-hand Books from dealers’ lists and auction 
sales procured at low terms. 

Free of duty—Importation for Public Libraries, 
Schools, and Colleges. 

Foreign Offices at 


LONDON, PARIS, LEIPZIG, 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


812 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED : 
REFERENCES TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, its sources and commentaries, 
with Constitutional Decisions of the Supreme 
Court since 1865. A comprehensive bibliography. 

By W. E. Foster. Twenty-five cents, 

SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
330 Pearl St.. New York. 








uestions for Debate in Politics and Economies... 25c. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Translated by Miss Wormeley. 
THE BAGPIPERS. 

By GEORGE SAND. 12mo, half Russia, uniform 
with our edition of ‘* Balzac’s Novels,”’ 
price, $1.50. 

‘* George Sand’s novel, ‘Les Maiftres Sonneurs,’ ne 
ver before translated into English. When it Is added 
that the translator is Miss Katherine Prescott Worme 
ley, Whose translations of Balzac have given her such 
a bigh reputation, enough is said tu indicate the ex 
cellence of the work. George Sand has never been 
transiated by a writer so capable of rendering her 
spirit and the graces of her style as Miss Wormeley. 
and a new interest will be awake ned in the author of 


‘Consuelo’ by this undertaking,’’—Alerander Young, 
in Critic, 


ALBRECHT. 
A Story. By ArRLO BATEs. 
IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS, 
By Loulsk CHANDLER MOULTON, 
l6mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE NEW PRIEST IN 
TION BAY. 

A Novel. By Ropert LOWELL. 
tion, 12mo0, cloth, $1.50, 
SONS OF THE SOIL. 

By HONORE DE BALzac. Translated by KATHA- 
RINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 12mo, half 

Russia, $1.50, 


156mo, cloth, $1.00 


Illustrated, 
CONCEP- 


Revised edi- 


“This volumeof Balzac has a timely {interest from 
the prominence of the subject before the public. 
*Les Paysans,’ rendered in English ‘sons of the Soll,’ 
is a story of the land question in France, and appe: ils 
to that sense of the inequality of conditions as illus 
trated in the tenure of this sort of property, which ts 
excited by writers on the same subjects in this coun- 
try to-day. The motto of the first chapter aptly sug 
gests the trend of this powerful story: ‘Whoso laud 
hath, contention hath.’ ’’ 


¢#” Sold by all booksellers. 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Mailed, postpaid, on re 


BOSTON. | 


TEXT BOOKS 


JOYNES-MEISSNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
(81.12); JOYNES’S GERMAN READER, 
nearly 50 schools and colleges (0c. ); 
colleges (80e.); EDGREN’S COMPENDIOUS FRENCH ( 
Complete book ready soon ($1.12) 
ing teachers and professors as the most desirable in 
Also a full line of well-selected and well-edited standa 
CHEMISTRY, already introduced into over 400 schools 
schools ($1.00); COLTON’S ZOOLOGY 
published ($1.12); 


and rapidly coming into great favor ($1.60); 


adopted in ove 
SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY, 
MEIKL 
RHETORIC (75ets.); COMPAYRE’S HISTORY OF PFI 
(retail price $1.75). 


though published as recently as 
SUPER’S FRENC 


The Nation. 


QUARTERLY. 


OF 


ECONOMICS. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1890 
I, PROTEC’ 


JOURNAL 


TION AND PROTECTIONISTS, 


Francis A, Walker, 
Il, RICARDO AND HIS CRITICS, 
| E. C. K. Gooner. 
lll. THE SILVER SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Fr. W. Taussig 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA, 
The German Act against Socialism, 
Jobn il. Gray. 
| New Books upon Publ Finance, 
E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Macvane's Political Economy, 
Ek. BOhm-Bawerk. 
Double Taxation of Mortgaged Real Estate. 
Nathan Matthews, jr. 
CORRESPONDENCE: Prof. 
Theory of Capital. 
James Bonar, E. Bihm-Bawerk. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS UPON ECONOMICS, 


Giddings on the 


Subscription $2.00 per year; sinele numbe 
JO ents, 
Published for Harvard University, 
Boston, U.S. A. 
GEORGE H. 
NEw York, U.S, A., AND LONDON, 
MACMILLAN & CO. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


Eviis, 14t Franklin St. 


FOR 


already introduced into over 150 schools and colleges 


January last, introduced into 
H READER, already in use in 


+RAMMAR, Part I. 


over 120 schools and 


The essentials ready (Paper licts 


HEATH’S FRENCH AND GERMAN DICTIONARIES, recognized by lead; 


this country or in Eng!tand (retail price $1.50 each 
SHEPARL’S 
ans 


12); SHALER’S GEOLOGY tn use in 160 


rd and new terts in French and German. 


and coll 





r 200 schools (S80 ets,); CHUTE'S PHYSICS, recently 


introduced already into about 150 schoolsand colleges 


EJOHN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE ($1.20); WILLIAMS’ 


IAGOGY, 9,910 copies sold in the last six months 


v-Our free descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


D. i. . C, HEATH & CO., 


TH ETHRE E GE R\ LANYS. 


By THEODORE S, FAY. late member of U.S, Lega 
tion at London and Berlin, and Minister to switzer 
land, 2 vols, Cloth. Price, $7. The best popular 
history of modern Germany. 

**No work in English affords as clear and suceinet an 
account of the rise of the New Germany, and the 
connection between the past and the present Em 
pires.’’—-New York Tribune. 

** The reader is carried along almost in breathless 
suspense, so sparkling is the diction, so incessant the 
sequences of action. The Virile force of the diplo 
mat is truly marvellous.’’ —N. Y. Observer. 


*.* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid. on re 
ceipt of price, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


New York and Chicago. 


DO YOU WRITE” 


memginleconace rh > rougt 
revision and . om ¢ a cas rae 


Pub lishe: rs, 








New 


» 
Boston, 


York and Chic: 
IS FO Lit 


He SSFELD'S METHOL 
u of Modern Languages A series of four 


imes GEaM AN, FRENCR, SPANISH. ARMd ITAllaN. For 
on “use of Schools or for Self gh fon. These do Ks 
are In Do sense patent methmis, but are based upon 
well-established rules for the . udv of Modern an 
guages. Their merits consist in the clear and concise 
arrange ments of the sixty lessons cack of which is 
divided into four pages. The Gramwar is followed by 
Practical Exercises and Conversations, with readings 
and transiations, fully demoastrating and applying the 
rules of the Grammar. Uniform in size (12m0, about 
300 pages, $1 “>. Especially adapted to the needs of 
those contemplating European iravel. KrYrs and 
Tasks for self correction, supplementary to the French 
and German Methods. ENG iisn-Prevcn, Exeumsn Ger 
MAN, ENGLISH-SraNtse Commercial ( ‘nr responde ata Of 
special value to those interested in International 
F xposition or Pan-American affairs. Order through 
sooksellers. For Catalogues, ete.. address ‘* Hoss- 

FELD's,"* No. 65 Duane St., New York. 
Trus- 


. shermars nea dan 4 
ilo Library Givers ana 

| eee p= ae F Ae 

fees OF Neu Publi Lith varies. 

J. S. Lockwood, 146 Franklin Street, Boston, with 
more than twepty-fve years’ experience, gives apecial 


attention & buying Books for New Libraries, and to 
orders from ‘persons setting up Private Libraries. 
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THE 


Leading Periodicals. 


“To say that these are the most valua 
periodicals published in the Englis An guage 
only to say what every reader k “ \ ‘ 
cannot keep abreast of the ti < sar ler, 
abreast of the current of hist ‘ wn ‘ 
review, of scientific ac! vementa iis . 
of literary effort and criticisna ty} t i \ 
ment and debate, of religious tng 7.1 ws 
revision, and deve opme s 
fulreader of these pu ea . i t , wiv 
him all that the general reader « t 
as a rule, desires,"*— uf ( 

OAT / \ {7 FE \ i £4 i , 4 »? as \ 


Nineteenth Century 
Contemporary Review, 
Fortnightly Review. 

Issued monthly Any st \ Iw 


. 7 >} 
@ a) 1 el 
SS. 0 All ree, $ 


Westminster Review. 


Monthliy—Per Year, $4.00 ~ 
40 Cts, 
Edinburgh Keview. 
Quarterly Review. 


Scottish Review. 


Issued Quarteriy—Either (he, $4 Any 
Two, $7.50; Ail Thr } \\ Riack 
wood's, $14.0 Single Copies, $1 


Blackwood's M: LQ ade ine. 


Issied Monthly, $ i Yea Singk 
Copies, 30 Cts, With Fither Quarteriv, § 
With Any Two, $10.00; With All 7 $1 


The Engiis views a with artich 
of special value and timely cha Jour 
na of Educati 

** By means of these can keep themselves 
upon the toy at wave yin ithose wh 
are tl seives actively engage erary work 
cann fa { receiving tr them tl timulus 


necessary to prevent flagging, and spur on the 


mind fresh eudeay a Montreal Star. 
** They discuss leading subjects of present in 


terest. He who reads them may be sure that he 
is kept fairly abreast of the world's current 
thought. Every reader will find something of 


interest.""—Toronto Mail. 


Full descriptive circulars, with tables of con- 
tents of recent issues, maiicd free to all mention- 
ing The Nation, 
ot OT 


LEONARD PUBLICATION Co. 


2UUPark Row, 


NLW YORK, 


REORGANIZA’ r1ON 


OF 


The Denver Land & Security 
Company. 


This company, originally organized in De 
cember, 1557, with a capital of $250,000, tor 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and seliing the Denver real estate known as 
* Berkeley,” bas paid 13 per cent. in cash divi- 
dends and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
‘The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Million 
Dollars, The surplus shown on the books Feb- 
ruary 1, 1590, was $830,287.59, which is likely 
to be greatly augmented during the year unless 
reduced by increased dividends, The new 
stock participates with the old in this surplus, 
and is, therefore, worth at least $150 per share. 
Inasmuch as the Board of Directors have au- 
thorized its offer at par ($100 per share) fora 
quick sale, it is deemed oniy just to the old 
stockbolders that they should have the first op- 
portunity to subscribe for the new issue, and 
the books will be open for subscriptions by 
stockholders only until March 1, 1890, and af- 
ter that date to all who may desire to sub- 
scribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of the 
corporation to 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions on 
the bianks furnished them to Jno. C. Avery, 
President, 115 Broadway, New York, or to 8, 
B. Carter, New England Manager, 200 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. On and after 
March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will be reeeived 
at the offices of the Company, 115 Broadway, 
New York, 209 Washington Street, Boston, 
and 1700 Curtis Street, Denver, Col., or at the 
offices of any of its agents, from whom also 
further information may be obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to the 
following Banks : 

The Ni 


ational Bank of the Rep rose 


; 
' York, 
The National Bank of ey City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The Denver National Bank, 
Den ver, Col, 


he Merchants’ National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Letters We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 


and make cable transfers of money to 

f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

oO also make Collections and issue Com 

Cc " li mercial and Travelling credits, availa 
redit. pie in all parts of the world. 


3rown Brothers & Co., Bankers. 
NO. 6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


O 


What is better than a first Mortgage on 





¢ improved property in a gro city 

Loans placed at nine per cent., having 

O for security property that is worth at 
least three times of amount loaned. 

Large business in this line) with years of ex- 
perience gives my clients best advantages, Corre- 


Best references Turnisned, 


Ire, 


spondence solicited 


J. C. BROCK ENBROUGH, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


HENRY VAN KLEECK, 


Successor to Bishop, Gorham & Van Kieeck, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS, 

Money loaned on real estate security, interest col 
lected, investments made and managed for Eastern 
investors in Colorado and the West. 

Reference—James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life Ins. 
Co., New York ; Edward ©. Perkins, Boston ; W. 
Jackson, Color: ado Springs, and the Banks of beaver. 


E NOCH KNIGHT, 
Attornev-at-Law, 
PASADENA, AND LOS ANGELES. CAL. 
Fastern investment and commercial interests a 
speci my. 


U7 SE INVE STME NV ie RECORD Bi JOA 

to keep track of investments, — S$, rents, stocks, 

lat vuble Nee is 

and ‘pri Inting 

investment 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


taxes, insurance Saves time, 


no book-keept ng ski! a 
does the work 
Book Co., 





Price &2.59. 


620 Temple Court, 





The Nation. 
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1850 


FORTIETH -Y EAR. 


JANUARY FIRST, 


Sonali — 


1S9go 


1890. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


RONAN ooo o 3) oS Ss perp ergo Seta igh Gia Cee eM P ED EEE ORT Pee aren $2,668,710 1i 
ROARING a oe wis oso oi bis a wb SRO ORE HOS COREA ORE TAMERS RMANOSN EOS Chee ek ole 2,121,718 99 
PRM Ge oe occ wvsee haere ns ante oan eee ate eS ae tue eee “$546.99! 12 
PPO oe UT ee CC LEE CORT LOTR TC CTRT RE COET Ce CC ee re ee . $11,729,400 22 
ari eee nD aE dandy pan oe ee A ey En ot ene ge Ie 10,686,175 21 
NS iso ois ad ont oa pine Sarno a) OUT HEE evi eae een neee ch Meee a $1 043,225 O01 
OFFICERS. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-President, H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-President. ; 
Ht. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. E. L. STABLER, Actuary. W. C. FRAZER, Asst. Sec’y. 


The Debenture Bonds issued by the Interna- 
tional Loan and Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., are the direct obligations against its 


| 


entire capital—$1,000,000.00—and assets, and | 


are FURTHER SECURED by 
amount of REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE LOANS deposited with 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, as Trustee, each Series of Bonds 
issued having an INDEPENDENT FIRST 
LIEN SECURITY on real estate worth more 
than double the face of the mortgages deposit- 
ed, making these Debenture Bonds a DESIRA- 
BLE HIGH-GRADE SECURITY, free from 
any speculative element, and consequent fluc- 
tuation in value, and at the same time yielding 
the Investora Net ANNUAL INCOME OF 6 
per cent., payable semi-annually, Mar. Ist and 
Sept. Ist. 

Can be procured in amounts to suit upon ap- 
plication to 

HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
In writing mention the ‘‘ NATION,” 


THE 
Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


1, 7890, 

y-holders, by 

Standard, 
Liabilities, 


Assets January 
Surplus to Polte 
Conn, and Mass. 

Ratio of Assets to 


This Company offers insurapece by a policy 
liberal and definite in terms as to amount of Pre- 
miums and amount of Policy, with wnqguestioned 
security. 


‘ee 


BP ,900.482 49 


475,079 79 


132 10 100. 


RUSSELL, Re Ws 


President. 


HUDSON, 
Secretary. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Various sizes, mounted and unmounted. Works of 
the Old Masters in the Galleries and Churches of Eu- 
rope. Italian Views. Modern Paintings. From the 
originals by Alinari, Naya, Brockmann, Hollyer, Ber- 
lin Co,, Hanfstaengl, Mansel, etc. Braun’s Carbon Pho- 
tographs. Imported direct by 

DUNTON & CO., 50 Boylston St., Boston, 

New 1889 ¢ ‘atalogue of 100 pp. mailed for 10 cts. in 

stamps. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


= to lender, on improved inside proper- 
S% ': 10 per cent. on Farms—one to five years. 
interes t quarterly. For information, refer- 


ences, &c., address 


. a @ ARMICH: AE L, Denver, Col. 


NE W YORK ST ATE FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 
kor objects, names of officers, 


write to J. B. HARRISON, 
x, Y, 


~ leeretere, ” etc., 
Cor. Sec’y, 52 William St., 
, or Franklin Falls, New Hampshire. 





an equal | 


the Boston | 


able roofing made. 





J 


b. 


permanently 


_s 


The only 
waterproof 


Cannot rot: 


paper made. 
impervious to 
& B. 
Ideal roofing, the best port- 
Write 


for circulars and prices. 


wind and rain.  P. 


THE 
STANDARD PAINT CO 
59 


NW. ¥. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER ‘& CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble, 


Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength ot Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi ical, 
costing less than one centacup, It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Maiden Lane, 










Sold by Grocers _everywhere. 


W. — & haa ne, Mass. 





e The Creat LIGk 
3 CHURCH 
~ “Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil. or Electric. give 
3 the most powertul, softest, 
= cheapest, : and best jight known 
‘< for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
= atres, Depots, ete. New and el- 
= egant designs. Send size of room, 
= 4Get cirenlar & estimate. A liberal 
z =3 disc out t to churches & the trade 
- Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 





1. P. MERINE. ote ar! StaNeY. 


'ALOGUES OF OLD 


second-hand books are frequently is 


( LD BOOKS—CAi7 


and new 


| sued and mailed to any address on application to 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, | 
Rochester, N, Y . 
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LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


59 FiF TH AVE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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» Art Amateur $1 
1€ 4 - ( C U 

Six superb numbers (of our own selection) of this 
largestand best practical art magazine, Indispensable 
for all wishing to learn Oil, Water-color, or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Krass Hammer 
ing, Book Illustrating, and Embroidery. To secure 
these, together 


With 12 Exquistte Colered Studtes 


suitable for copying or framing, and hundreds of ar 





tistie working designs and illustrations, send this ( Na- 
tion) advertisement and #1 regular price 2) direct to 
the Publisher, Monraevxc Marks, 23 Union, Square, New 
Pork. 
t{#-Fineiy illustrated catalogue of 70 co! lored i studies, 
4c.: Ww itn s specimen copy and two colored plates, 25c¢ 
WE NATION.—A BOUND SET. 
also an unbound set; various vols., both bound 
and unbound; 25,000 odd numbers. W ilit uy, sell, or 


exchange. Bi s. CLaRK, 34 Park Row, N, Y. Citv 


pe he ee foie dapat 
Nation tr ansie 
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ME TAL INVALIDS OF A MILD 
type, " eavecial ly those aMicted with Melanch lin, 
sufferers from abuse of aicohol, and victims of the 
opium habit are offered su perior advantages in private 
treatment and care at the STOCKTON SANITARIUM, 
in the beautiful village of Merchantville, N.J., five 
miies by train from foot of Market St., Phi tladeiphia 
Absolutely no suggestion of an asylum. The spacious 
veranee surrounded houses in the outskirts of the 


lage, with their twelve acres of “grove warden, and 
lawn are preci sely like the betrer class of private coun 
try villas The utmost freedom consistent with secu 
rity is allow ed Pleasant surrot woh meng pen -alr exer 
cise, co intry drivea, cheerfulness, comfort, quiet 
These conditions are demonstrated by ex; 





the ¥ contri 
confirmed cases who 


“i effect on curable cases, and 


to the comfort of 


have m ArAt 





argely 








here find a home, combined with the safecuards of 
skilled attendance. The pr prietor who was for 20 
years inc! varge of Male De; - n of Pennsy!vania 
Hospital for Insane) refers to yeminent alfenists 
Illustrated Circulars by m ae. ! addres a, Dr. 8. PRESTON 
JONES, Se *hant vil le, N. 
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TRADE MARKS 


ON 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


There is no branch of indus- 
try, except the manufacture of 
Silver ware, where the maker's 
name is not used by the mer- 
chant asa sure guarantee for 
good quality of the merchandise 
bearing the mark; but there has 
been inherited by the silver- 
smiths of our time a pernicious 
system of stamping the name 
of the dealer in the place that 
properly belongs to that of the 
manufacturer, as the maker is 
the only one that can absolutely 
guarantee the quality of the 
goods, as that is the important 
use of any stamp used on silver 
ware, so that purchasers will do 
well to look for the Trade Mark 
of the maker, in addition to the 
name of the dealer; and if that 


mark should be the RAG which 
STERLING 


is the trade mark of the Gorham 
M’fg Co., it can be relied upon 
as representing English Sterling 

25/1000 fine, as no other quali- 
ty is used by this firm. 

Every first-class geweller in 
the United States has the Gor- 
ham Solid Stlver Wares, and by 
inquiring for these goods pur- 
chasers may be absolutely sure of 
obtaining reliable goods at no 


extra cost. 
, + 
Goruam M’r'eG Co. 
SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET. 





MEMORIAL .. .. 


AND 


“. .. HISTORICAL 
TABLETS 
Executed in 


Engraved Brass, 


Modeled Bronze, 
Repousse Brass, or 


Antique Bronze, 
in combination with 
Wood, 
Mosaics, or Colored Mar- 
ble. 


Carved Stone, 


Portrait-medallions or Figure-sub- 
ject Panels arranged upon request. 

Special ‘sketches submitted, as well 
as photographs of work already exe- 


cuted. 


Some Recent Examples 


OF OUR 


MURAL TABLETS 
Can be seen in the following list : 


Princeton College. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Trinity College. 
Aimherst College. 
Racine College. 
United States Naval Academy. 
Seton Hail College. 
University of City of New York. 
Nat. Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. C. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 
Lehigh University. 
Wells College. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
Rutgers College. 
Washington and Lee University. 
8th Co., 7th Regt., N. Y. 
Army and Navy Bld’g, Washington. 
Y. M. C. A. Bid’g, Albany. 
No. 1 Co. Gov. Gen’s Ft. Guards, Ottawa. 
Bennett Hall, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Episcopal Hospital, Cincinnati, O. 
Military Chapel, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 
Dean Richmond Memorial Library, Batavia, 
ee 
Supreme Court Chambers, Auburn, N. Y. 
Court House, Webster City, Iowa. 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Danforth Library, Paterson, N. J. 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, Il. 
Home for Incurables, Chicago, Il). 
And many other COLLEGES, HOSPITALS, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, etc. 





Send for illustrated handbook. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


Established 1857,@59 Carmine St., New York, 





SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING. 


To those purposing to avail 
themselves of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising in securing students 
for the coming school year, now 
is certainly the time to arrange 
for it. 

That we are capable of plac- 
ing your Newspaper Advertis- 
ing TO YOUR ADVANTAGE, render- 
ing best service for the least 
money for which satisfactory 
service can be insured, is, we 
think, proved by the following 
facts : 

We graduated from the 
school-room twenty-two years 
ago, and entered the Advertising 
business in 1869. 

Twenty-one years of close 
application and_ successful ex- 
perience has brought the know- 
ledge of both methods and 
means. 

Admittedly doing the largest 
business in our linein the world, 
we have unequalled facilities for 
prompt and careful execution 
of all orders. 

Our Printing Department, 
devoted exclusively to work 
arising from our business, and 
principally to the preparation of 
advertisements, has attained re- 
cognized skill in that line.—Its 
use costs our customers nothing. 

The basis upon which our 
business has been built up from 
the smallest of beginnings, has 
been the making of our cus- 
tomers’ interests our own. We 
desire no orders which do not 
result profitably to our custom- 
ers; consequently our constant 
study is how to make News- 
paper Advertising pay the ad- 
vertiser—for his success as- 
sured, an increase of business 
to us is equally sure. 

Before making any contract 
for Newspaper Advertising, it 
will pay you to confer with 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 


Times Building, PHILADELPHIA, 











